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TUBBORN fighting continues in Spain, and the 

issue is still uncertain, though the chances of the 

Govetnment look better as we write. Madrid appears 
to be in no immediate danger; the advance of the rebel 
columns from the north has been checked, and the 
Moroccan troops in Andalusia are a very long way from 
the capital. All the ports, except Cadiz and Algeciras, are 
in Government hands. The rebels’ principal strongholds 
in Spain itself are Saragossa, Oviedo and Seville, but they 
are more or less isolated in all those centres. Their main 
strength is in Morocco, but they are hampered there by 
the navy which has remained loyal. Little reliance can 
be placed on foreign correspondents’ accounts of battles, 
casualties, church burnings, and the rest. No one doubts 
that there is slaughter and destruction on a large scale ; 
but how can anybody possibly know that the total number 
of killed and wounded at the beginning of this week was 
19,000, the figure given us by one newspaper—and 
improved by another to 30,000 ? 


Spain and the Tory Press 


More sinister is the daily magnification of atrocities 
by the Rothermere press. Most of the tales of horror 
picked up from refugees are the familiar stuff; they did 
service against Germany during the war, against Russia 


after it, and now they are used against Spanish Socialists. 
No doubt they satisfy Colonel Blimp; but they will 
carry no weight with thoughtful people. More significant 
is the attitude of the Times and other of the more reputable 
Conservative papers. This is after all an army revolt 
against a properly constituted democratic regime, and the 
National Council of Labour in Great Britain and the 
International Federation of Trade Unions have quite 
properly issued an appeal for support of the Spanish 
Government. But the 7imes has now dropped the dis- 
reputable term “ rebels,” and substituted “ anti-Govern- 
ment forces,” and its leading article last Wednesday 
contained an astonishing collection of statements, the 
most remarkable suggestion being that Soviet agents 
fomented the trouble, and that “prominent Russian 
Communists foretold so long ago as the spring that 
Spain would be in a state of chaos by a date in July.” 
Are we to infer that the Bolsheviks deliberately engineered 
General Franco’s “‘ war of liberation from Marxism ? ” 


More Sealed Lips 


Mr. Eden is a faithful disciple of the Prime Minister. 
In the foreign affairs debate on Monday he was prolific 
in pious sentiments; but so far as any definite policy 
was concerned his lips were firmly sealed. As regards 
the Locarno Conference he thinks “‘ we have now reached 
a stage when a real spirit of collaboration exists’ and 
hopes—as of cOurse everyone does—that we shall be able 
to surmount obstacles. The Italian obstacle, indeed, is 
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already in process of being surmounted; Mussolini has 
got the substance of what he wanted, and it looks as if 
he will soon get the shadow as well. Mr. Eden announced 
the withdrawal of the special arrangements in the Mediter- 
ranean, which he is doubtless right in saying are no longer 
necessary. But the “real spirit of collaboration ”’—for 
peace—is not yet conspicuous either in Italy or in Germany. 
On more specific questions such as colonies and mandates, 
Mr. Eden spoke vaguely of “ grave difficulties ” for which 
the Government have found no solution. On the reform 
of the League they are equally non-committal; Mr. 
Eden would say no more than that they were not in 
favour either of a Covenant shorn of all its coercive 
provisions or of universal and automatic action against 
the aggressor. That is interesting; but it does not tell 
us what everybody, at home and abroad, wants to know 
—what the Government are in favour of. 


The Five-Power Conference 


It is generally expected that Italy and Germany will 
accept the invitation to the Five-Power Conference, 
though at the moment both are taking a very cautious 
attitude. The suggestion in Rome that Italy needs more 
time for reflection sounds rather absurd; we suspect 
indeed that it is a piece of that play-acting of which the 
Duce is so fond. As things are to-day, he has nothing to 
gain and a good deal to lose by sulking or standing on 
punctilio. Germany’s position is rather different, but she 
too, it is thought, will say “ yes,” though “ with reserva- 
tions.” What the reservations are to be is not clear. It 
may be that Hitler will bar any talk about the eastern 
frontiers. He has still left unanswered the questionnaire 
put to,him a considerable time ago by the British Govern- 
ment, and we are told that the German view is that the 
invitation to the Conference makes any answer unneces- 
sary. Maybe; but some of the questions are vital, and 
until Germany is prepared to give definite pledges against 
aggression in the East, it is idle to hope for a settlement 
of Europe. Sir Austen Chamberlain, in the debate on 
Monday, said some hard things about Nazi policy. Mr. 
Lloyd George called them “ pernicious and provocative.” 
But they were substantially true. 


The Second Stage in France 


M. Blum’s Government is now reaching the second stage 
of its difficulties—the financial. The Finance Minister, 
M. Vincent-Auriol, has promised this week that his forth- 
coming budget will be unbalanced but honest; and his 
statements concerning the State’s financial position have 
been so far remarkably frank. There is some doubt 
about the response which has been made to the bond issue 
by means of which immediate needs are as far as possible 
to be made. No figures have yet been published ; but it is 
rumoured that the richer subscribers have been holding 
aloof. If the response is poor, the Government will be 
driven to finance its commitments to a greater extent than 
it desires through advances from the Bank of France, 
which it is now in a position to control. That will, however, 
almost certainly bring devaluation nearer; and it is said 
that a good many of the opponents of devaluation in the 
ranks of the Front Populaire—including at any rate some of 
the Communists—are weakening in their hostility to 
this obvious resource. Meanwhile the small traders and 
employers, many of whom belong to the Radical Party, 


are getting restive, and demanding that the Government 
shall do something for them parallel to what it has done 
for the workers in terms of wages and hours. The Govern- 
ment has promised special measures for the provision of 
cheap credits and other forms of help ; but these are not 
yet through Parliament. Altogether, M. Blum and his 
Finance Minister have difficult times ahead of them, unless 
they can persuade the C.G.T. and the Communists that 
some sort of moderate devaluation is a necessary part 
of the expansionist policy to which the Front Populaire is 
committed. 


Sport and Politics 


Nazi hospitality during the past few weeks has shown 
some queer contrasts. In Berlin, workmen are busy 
making preparations for the visit of Lord Burghley and 
his friends to the Olympic Games. The streets are being 
given a fresh coat of paint and polish, and Dr. Goebbels 
has generously agreed to remove any of the outward signs 
of persecution which might be thought to mar the gaiety 
of the occasion. In Hamburg, Edgar André, late Com- 
munist leader of the Seamen’s and Firemen’s Union, has 
been sentenced to death. In 1932 he was arrested and 
thrown into a Hamburg gaol without charge or trial. 
For three years his Nazi keepers have vainly attempted 
to convert him by their own peculiar methods to the 
National-Socialist faith, and now, having failed to 
screw from him the names of his associates, they have 
had him tried and convicted on a trumped-up charge of 
“‘ moral complicity ” in the crimes of murder and treason. 
According to all accounts, Thaelmann is soon to meet 
the same fate as André; perhaps, however, the approach 
of the Olympic Games may necessitate a further postpone- 
ment of that long-awaited Nazi triumph. Yet it surely 
does not require any stretch of the imagination to realise 
that the flags in the Berlin streets and the appliances in 
the Hamburg prison are all part and parcel of the same 
system. Terrorism for the few and megaphone propaganda 
for the many provide the essentials in this new technique 
of government. Any day now the news may leak through 
that André has been done away with in the same secret 
manner in which he was tried. 


Poverty and Malnutrition 


It did not take the House of Lords long on Monday to 
approve the draft unemployment assistance regulations. 
There were, of course, no new arguments on either side. 
Lord Marley, while admitting that in many points the 
regulations had been improved, complained that the scales 
were still too low. This is a vice which, in the agitation 
against the means test, tends to be forgotten. The Chil- 
dren’s Minimum Council calls attention once again to the 
inadequacy of the amount available for the nurture of 
multitudes of children of the unemployed. You cannot 
feed a child properly on 3s. a week; the British Medical 
Association, Sir John Orr and the rest of the experts, 
whatever may be their differences on minor points, are 
agreed on this. Their main conclusions are now reinforced 
by the Interim Report, published the other day, of the 
League of Nations Mixed Committee on the Problem of Nu- 
trition (Allen and Unwin, 2s.). This Committee, presided 
over by Lord Astor, insists on the insufficiency of the diet 
of masses of the workers, in this country and in others, 
employed as well as unemployed. “ And the greatest 
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single cause of defective nutrition in any community is 
poverty and the ignorance which is often associated 
with poverty.” The poverty in our own community 
cannot be abolished in a day. But its worst mischiefs 
could be remedied if the National Government really 
cared about the condition of the Nation. 


Wanted.—A New Factory Act 


More accidents in industry and longer hours of work 
—these are some of the less satisfactory accompaniments 
of industrial recovery described in the latest Report of 
the Chief Inspector of Factories. Compared with 1933, 
total accidents last year increased by 32 per cent. and 
fatal accidents by 22 per cent. Equally serious, and more 
easily preventable, is the attempt of some employers to 
speed-up production by imposing heavier demands on 
their workpeople. In most factories a week of 47 or 
48 hours is now regarded as normal; yet reports from 
all parts of the country reveal that in many trades—for 
example, in the light metal trades, the less efficient 
industries in the Midlands and large electrical engineering 
works in the Eastern Counties—a working week of 55 to 
574 hours is still the rule rather than the exception. These 
long hours, moreover, are usually most common among 
those sections of the population upon which the effect 
is likely to be most damaging. Sometimes, in the same 
works, men in an organised trade will be working 48 hours, 
whilst women and young persons are compelled to work 
to the legal limit. The Report, therefore, gives further 
proof of the urgent need of a new Factory Act for young 
persons. The present legal limit was fixed 35 years ago, 
and since that date the introduction of more efficient 
machinery has increased the strain of factory work. 


Road Safety for Children 


The London County Council has launched a campaign 
for securing additional precautions against road accidents 
to school children in the metropolitan area. In certain 
parts of inner London these accidents have risen alarm- 
ingly of late. Holborn, the most perilous area, has a 
record of over twelve accidents last year for every thousand 
children, and Westminster and Finsbury are not far 
behind. The accidents include a large number to child 
cyclists; and it is urged that all cyclists of school age 
should carry on their cycles a special badge—perhaps the 
familiar “L”—in order to induce motorists to take 
greater care. This, however, constitutes only a small part 
of the problem. Another, which is seldom stressed, is 
the hardship inflicted on mothers in London and other 
towns who, not daring to send their children to school 
unattended, are being compelled to take and fetch them 
to and from school, though they are already overburdened 
with domestic duties. Another aspect of the matter is, 
of course, that the streets, traditionally the playgrounds of 
the poorer children, are becoming more and more unsafe, 
and t:.at the children have in most cases nowhere else to 
play. It is impossible to check the growth of traffic on 
the roads; but the provision of far more playground 
space, and the closing of more streets to general motor- 
traffic, are major issues demanding prompt attention 
from the Government and the local authorities alike. 


All MSS. and letters should be addressed to the Editor, at 10 Great 
Turnstile, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 
POSTAGE on this issue is : Inland, 1d. ; Foreign, 14d. ; Canada, td. 





TRENCHES ACROSS 
EUROPE 


Tue civil war in Spain will certainly grave its impress 
deep upon the history of the Peninsula; nor can it fail 
to affect the political balance of Europe. It can end only 
by a sharp decision. Had it followed some negotiation 
that failed in the last hour; had it been fought with 
mercy and mutual respect, then perhaps it might have 
ended in a compromise. But these are rebels who never 
thought of negotiating: they struck in the dark and gave 
no quarter: they must fight till their faction is prostrate 
or triumphant. The Spain that comes out of this struggle 
will be soft clay in the victors’ hands. If we dare to hope 
for the Republic’s triumph, it is not because the news 
rather doubtfully points this way, but rather because the 
mass of the working population. has rallied to it with 
dauntless courage. Slight though our information is, 
nothing in it suggests that the rebellion has any mass 
support. It began as a conspiracy of professional soldiers ; 
it could count from the start on the zeal of the clergy and 
the monastic orders ; it rallied some organised groups of 
aristocratic youths, who call themselves Fascists. But it 
had never learned to babble the jargon of pseudo-Socialism, 
and therefore it has no visible following in the lower- 
middle and working classes. If it should succeed, it is 
more likely to consecrate a King than a Fiihrer; the 
Church will serve it for party, and it will rely not on 
plebiscites but on martial law. None the less, though it 
is an older and darker growth than Fascism, it has the 
sympathy of both the Fascist dictatorships, and by their 
side, if it should win, it would range a fettered Spain. 

The contrary event is at once the more probable and 
the more intriguing. For the Republic that wins by the 
courage and devotion of its workers can live no longer by 
the precepts of middle-class Liberalism. Its thinking 
must move as the forces that sustain it shift. The first 
consequence of the military rebellion must clearly be a 
reorganisation of the armed formations, and the New Model 
can hardly fail to be a Red Army. This Republic cannot 
trust itself again to a professedly neutral soldiery; it 
must create a political army, officered by the rankers who 
have proved their capacity and their loyalty. With such 
a prop to lean on, can ministries fail to move to the Left ? 
But in such a situation ministries do not so much rule as 
reflect the will of the active part of the population—the 
juntas or soviets of delegates chosen mainly from the 
Trade Unions, who in these days of confusion replaced 
the shattered administrative machine, and each in its own 
parish or city policed the streets, controlled industry, and 
raised battalions of young workers for the defence of an 
idea. That idea was not Constitutional Liberalism, it was 
Socialism. This Republic may not break abruptly with 
its past; it may still honour the Liberals who have 
served it faithfully ; it may continue the tactics of the 
People’s Front ; but with whatever delays and qualifica- 
tions it is headed towards Socialism. That places it in 
Europe. Its friends and its only friends are the 
democracies. Wherever there is a People’s Front, wher- 
ever there are workers’ parties, there its success will be 
hailed as a family victory. 

It is such events as this, with their quality of a lightning 
flash at night, that reveal the European landscape. Across 
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it in the sudden glare one sees the trench-lines drawn, 
that had divided us unperceived. They mean war, 
though no herald has declared it. The democracies face 
the dictatorships—it is a war of ideas. The workers face 
the owners— it is a war of classes. Call it what you will, 
the two recognise each other for enemies. Rome and 
Berlin are on one side of the lines, Paris and Moscow on 
the other. The Fascists affect no concealment, and from 
the information that reaches us, we are compelled to 
believe, with others who should know, that both these 
Powers have supported General Franco with money. 
Openly this week over the air one of them has backed 
him with menaces—a plain threat of armed intervention 
should France render the customary services to a friendly 
neighbour. What is the motive of this avowed and active 
partisanship ? Fascism is not a doctrine of fraternity. 
For it the absolute good is national aggrandisement. 
But the spread of Fascism adds to the prestige of its pro- 
tagonists. Moreover, both Rome and Berlin have learned 
that they have in those who man the opposite trench a 
common enemy. That knowledge has driven them since 
the Abyssinian affair into a rapprochement, which may be 
more solid and durable than their opponents at first 
supposed. They reckon that a Fascist Spain would face the 
same enemies ; she would meet from Liberals and Socialists 
at every turn the same instinctive hostility; she would 
be driven, therefore, into their camp. Indeed, Spanish 
Fascism was their ally and their pensioner before a shot was 
fired. They have, however, another reason. It is based 
on the topography of these trenches. A Fascist Spain 
would occupy both shores of the Straits of Gibraltar ; she 
would control several islands of strategic value both in 
the Atlantic and the Mediterranean; she could compel 
the French to divert appreciable forces to hold the line of 
the Pyrenees. In short, if this war of ideas or of classes 
invades the middle seas, she would hold key positions. 
To-day she receives; to-morrow, if she lives, she can 
bestow. 

The Fascist Powers need no flash of summer lightning 
to perceive these trenches. They saw them steadily and 
in the dark. More promptly and with clearer foresight 
than their opponents, they recognised the nature of this 
trench-warfare. Classes and nations are born on one side 
of these trenches or the other. The soldiers in this 
campaign inherit their uniforms. They put on the 
epaulettes or the rags with the first impressions that they 
draw from the palace or cottage that serves them as 
messroom or dug-out. They learn from their mothers in 
their cradles the words of command to which their adult 
limbs will march. Heredity and history are for them the 
recruiting sergeants. It is only the diplomatists and the 
politicians, poised above this battle, who suppose that 
nations can be enlisted for these trenches by barter and 
intrigue. The battalions stand formed—the French and 
the Russians on one side, the Italians and Germans on 
the other. No subtlety at Stresa or in the coming Locarno 
Conference will alter this alignment. But one enigma 
persists. This country of ours straddles the trenches, 
and fails to recognise the nature of the struggle that has 
begun. 

The official attitude is professedly one of neutrality in 
the Spanish struggle. That is already to distort the 
relationship that one Government owes in such an emer- 


gency to another which it has recognised. We accept 


without question Mr. Eden’s denial of positively un- 
friendly conduct. He has not refused to license the sale 
of arms to this friendly Government in its hour of need, 
as his predecessor did in the case of Abyssinia. This he 
has not done for the good reason that no licences have 
been sought. He allowed the sale of the Government’s 
own oil for Italy’s bombing planes, that they might 
scatter poison in defiance of the League he served. He 
assures us that he has not banned the sale of oil to Spanish 
warships. None the less, we cannot doubt that the 
British authorities in Gibraltar did refuse the Spanish 
Consul-General’s request that they should permit the 
sale of oil and food to these ships. But these ambiguities 
of conduct concern us chiefly as indications that this 
country refuses as yet to see the place which its history 
and its institutions assign to it. It is a democracy. It 
belongs to the People’s Front that forms on one side of 
these trenches. The decorum of the Foreign Office and 
the timidity of elder statesmen may keep it neutral for a 
time. But the weight of mass opinion should suffice one 
day to place it in the ranks with France and Russia. It is 
painful that it should hesitate over Spain, but Russia’s 
claims, though they may be less urgent, will furnish the 
decisive test. Nothing that Mr. Eden had to say on 
Monday dissipated the suspicion that his Government 
proposes to guarantee France against a German attack, 
while refusing this assurance to Russia. In this struggle 
of ideas or of classes that is already declared geography is 
an irrelevance. It is not parallels of longitude that divide 
the combatants; it is their class structure and their 
response to certain ideas. Those who answer tothe call 
of race are in one camp, those who love humanity in the 
other. While we hesitate, we compromise the chances 
not only of effective resistance, but of hopeful negotiation. 
Concession, however just, is difficult to-day, because it 
provokes the reflection: “If we yield this and that, will 
not an aggrandised Germany then fall with redoubled 
force on Russia?” The way of safety is first to form our 
People’s Front. It must include with ourselves both 
Russia and France, and the democratic Spain that will, 
we hope, emerge the stronger from this civil war. It must 
be pledged to mutual defence. Then, but not till then, 
it might negotiate with safety. This step we shall take 
when we, in the revealing light of crisis, perceive the 
trenches that are already dug. 


SOVIET DEMOCRACY 


‘Tue new Soviet Constitution is a remarkable and important 
document. Some people suspect it. “ Yes,” they say, “ the 
new democracy looks very fine on paper. But how will it be 
carried out?” This is a natural reaction. If the new 
constitution had suddenly sprung from the mind of a wise 
lawgiver or from the hands of a clever legal commission, I, too, 
would be sceptical. Actually, however, the constitution is the 
fruit of an organic growth which commenced in 1917, and 
more particularly in 1929. Moreover, it is not merely a 
promise. Many of its provisions register changes which have 
already taken place. 

For instance, the constitution guarantees paid employment, 
leisure and free education to all the inhabitants of the country. 
This describes an existing condition. There is no unemploy- 
ment in the U.S.S.R.; indeed, there is a scarcity of labour. 
The circumstance that the Bolsheviks wrote universal employ- 
ment into the basic law of their State suggests that, in their 
opinion, the present situation on the labour market is not a 
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passing phase, but an unalterable characteristic of Socialist 
economy. Similarly, the guarantee of leisure reflects Soviet 
arrangements which are not new. A fortnight’s vacation with 
pay for all workers is the legal minimum, and it is often 
exceeded. The seven-hour day is becoming the rule in Russia ; 
the authorities hope some day to achieve further reductions. 
Compulsory education has been adopted by other nations. 
The Soviet Union is no exception in this matter. But in no 
other country do so many adults go to school. I know 
factories in which 60 to 90 per cent. of the force attend free 
courses. Any Soviet man, woman or child who wants an 
education can already get it for the asking. In respect to 
employment, leisure and education, therefore, the constitution 
merely clothes a fact with the mantle of inalienable right. 
Citizens in a Socialist State not only have, they can demand 
labour with compensation, cultured rest, and learning. 

This is the third Soviet constitution. The first was adopted 
on July roth, 1918, the second on January 31st, 1924. Lenin 
wrote in 1909, that a constitution “ expresses the real alignment 
of forces in the class struggle.” This alignment has changed 
so much since the revolution, that the first two constitutions 
quickly outlived themselves. The second constitution granted 
no rights to citizens. It did not even mention those rights 
which they already had. Its chief concern was the enunciation 
of the powers of the State. The reasons are clear: the 
destructive civil war was of recent memory. The dictatorship 
was fierce and arbitrary, for the domestic enemy had not been 
extirpated. The Government was Socialist in name, but 
Socialist economy counted more problems than achievements, 
and capitalism displayed resistance and strength. Half the 
trade, one-fifth of the industry and all of agriculture were in 
private hands. How could the State guarantee labour to all 
in these circumstances ? It was not master in its own horse. 
It had to continue the class war, and the basic law of the land, 
accordingly, could not be individual right ; it was official might. 

Using the prerogatives which the revolution gave and the 
constitution of 1924 confirmed, the dictatorship proceeded to 
crush capitalism and build Socialism. After twelve years of 
costly struggle and unprecedented sacrifices, Russian capitalism 
is dead and Soviet Socialism has acquired colossal power. 
There is now no capitalist industry in the U.S.S.R., and private 
commerce and farming have shrunk to negligible dimensions. 
A new alignment of social forces resulted. 

This “ victory of Socialism,” says the fortnightly Bolshevik 
organ of the Communist Party, “ permits us to undertake the 
normalisation and ordering of all our legislative work and to 
strengthen our judicial system. ... Soviet law must be 
precise, intelligible to the masses, and stable. The most 
important element in the stability of Soviet legislation is the new 
constitution.” The constitution is thus rooted in successful 
agrarian collectivisation, in advancing industrialisation, in 
mounting individual productivity. On this new basis, in 
Bolshevik opinion, new human rights are possible. Until 
1929, there were exploiting classes in Russia. “ Now 
that they are liquidated,” says the Bolshevik, “ now that, 
according to Stalin, ‘our society consists solely of the free 
toilers of city and village—the workers, peasants and intel- 
lectuals,’ the former limitations on Soviet democracy are no 
longer necessary.” 

It is logical, consequently, that the bill of rights as set forth 
in Chapter X of the new Soviet constitution, begins with the 
rights made possible by the growth and enrichment of Socialist 
economy—paid labour, leisure and free schooling—and then 
proceeds with the civil rights which were denied while the 
dictatorship encountered the opposition of hostile capitalist 
classes. These, first, are: “‘ Freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press, freedom of assembly and meetings, freedom of 
street processions and demonstrations.” The present “ align- 
ment of forces in the class struggle ” would easily warrant the 
Bolsheviks in immediately investing this new right with 
concrete content. That is why it is in the constitution. But 
the past has adduced no evidence that anti-Communists or even 
Communists and pro-Communists who are excessively critical 





of the central authorities will soon obtain any liberty of 
expression on political problems. A writer friend of mine is 
playing with the idea of publishing a Moscow journal of 
“independent opinion,” and the constitution has encouraged 
him. In the field of literature, there has been slightly more 
tolerance. Even a dynamic revolutionary regime, however, is 
subject to inertia, and Russia has no democratic tradition. 
It will probably be some time before the Soviet Government 
dispenses with the steam-roller in politics. Repression is no 
longer necessary or desirable, but it remains a convenience. 
In regard to freedom of speech, etc., therefore, I shall wait 
and see. 

But the constitution grants other civil liberties of even more 
direct importance than free expression. Article 127 affirms 
that “ citizens of the U.S.S.R. are ensured the inviolability of 
person. No one may be subjected to arrest except upon the 
decision of a court or with the sanction of the prosecuting 
attorney’s office.” And (Article 128) “ the inviolability of the 
homes of citizens and the secrey of correspondence are 
protected by law.” 

The constitution of 1924 did not promise these elementary 
rights because conditions would have made the promise 
impracticable. The dictatorship, operating usually through 
the G.P.U., exercised unlimited powers. Neither human 
beings, nor apartments, nor letters were safe from its arbitrary 
acts. The G.P.U. was the “ sharp sword of the revolution.” 
The test of the reality of Articles 127 and 128 is the curbing 
of the G.P.U. Has it been curbed ? 

The slow eclipse of the G.P.U. commenced in 1931 when its 
excessive zeal turned legitimate suspicion of some engineers 
and technicians into an unfair crusade against vast numbers 
of intellectuals. In his Six Point speech of June 23rd, 1931, 
Stalin called a halt to this unfair discrimination, and about the 
same time, Akulov displaced Yagoda as actual chief of the 
G.P.U. Akulev was more tolerant and “ liberal-minded.” 
A certain amount of relaxation resulted, but the struggle over 
collectivisation was still fierce. The iron hand could not yet 
be dispensed with. The G.P.U. machine refused to co- 
operate with Akulov, and he was shelved. This attempt to 
harness the G.P.U. had failed. But in the spring of 1933, 
Stalin appointed Akulov to the newly created office of chief 
prosecuting attorney with authority to “ supervise the legality 
and regularity of the G.P.U.’s acts.” Akulov commenced to 
release large numbers of prisoners and to check arbitrary 
procedures. In January, 1934, the Government decided to 
reorganise the G.P.U., restrict its authority, and rename it the 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs. This constituted a sever: 
blow to the prestige and power of the G.P.U. But something 
worse was in store. On December Ist, 1934, Sergei Kirov, 
the beloved Leningrad Bolshevik leader, was assassinated. 
Part of the blame fell on the reconstructed Internal Com- 
missariat. It was charged with insufficient vigilance. Some 
of its high officials were immediately arrested. (They are 
now working as prisoners on the Moscow-Volga canal.) 
Shortly thereafter, the Internal Commissariat was shorn of the 
right to arrest certain categories of people—engineers and 
military men, for instance—without the permission of the 
prosecuting attorney’s office. This was an unheard-of limita- 
tion, but it indicated that ruthlessness and terror had ceased 
to be the State’s most trusted weapons. The new constitution 
continues this line of development. By its terms, the prosecu- 
ting attorney becomes the most powerful official in the Soviet 
Government. He is selected by the Supreme Council or 
Parliament of the country for a period of seven years, whereas 
all other members of the Government hold office for only 
four years. In him is “ vested the highest supervision of the 
exact observance of the law by ail People’s Commissariats and 
the institutions under them, as well as by individual officials 
and citizens of the U.S.S.R.” In other words, he is superior 
to the Internal Commissariat. Moreover (Article 117), “ the 
representatives of the prosecuting attorney’s office perform 
their functions independently of any local organs whatsoever, 
being responsibie alone to the Chief Prosecutor of the 
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task will be the 
protection of individual rights and personal inviolability. He 
is clothed with the power to do this. The Internal Com- 
missariat must come to him or go to the courts for a warrant 
to arrest anyone or to search a residence. He can veto any 
move of the Internal Commissariat. If these regulations had 
appeared in 1930 or 1931, few would have accepted them as 
realistic. But the rise of the authority of the prosecutor and 
the weakening of the G.P.U. has already created exactly the 
relationship between these two offices which is formulated, 
made permanent and taken a long step further by the new 
constitution. The reign of law is now definitely established 
in the U.S.S.R. There is little doubt, accordingly, that if 
the present normal times continue—in other words——if there 
is no foreign war—Soviet citizens will hereafter really enjoy 
inviolability of person, home and mail. They have the courts 
too, for redress of grievances. The constitution lends the 
Soviet judiciary a new importance and independence. In a 
recent article in the Bolshevik entitled “ The Soviet Court and 
Soviet Democracy,” A. Vishinsky, the chief prosecutor of the 
U.S.S.R., stated that the first principles of Soviet court 
procedure must be public hearings, freedom of discussion, a 
guarantee of the rights of the accused, equality of all parties 
in the dispute (even if the State is one of them), and unhampered 
activity by the defendant’s lawyers. This doctrine is new in 
the Soviet Union. It is part of the democracy which the 
constitution introduces. 

The constitution will be adopted by the congress of soviets 
scheduled to assemble in Moscow on November 25th, 1936. 
That date will herald a new era in civil liberties for Soviet 
citizens. Inhabitants of the U.S.S.R. always had numerous 
liberties of great value: the absence of economic exploitation, 
equality and special privileges for women, the elimination of 
disabilities against national minorities, favouritism towards the 
former “ lower ” classes which helped them reach the highest 
levels in politics, economic administration, science, etc., State 
care of the health of the healthy and the sick, consultation of 
the private individual at his place of work which had the 
effect of giving him a measure of control over his employer, 
the State ; the numerous avenues, including special investiga- 
tion commissions and the press, through which a citizen 
could complain against official discrimination and obtain 
justice, etc. Nevertheless, this liberty was incomplete without 
civil rights. Now these civil rights are granted to all including 
priests, former Tsarist officers, kulaks, and other ex-enemies 
of Bolshevism. 

Indeed to-day the Soviet State fears nothing from the 
inside and less and less from the outside. Therefore the 
dictatorship yields to democracy. The essential feature of the 
new democracy is a two-chamber Parliament or Supreme 
Council which is the source of all governmental authority. 
The lower house is to be elected for a period of four years by 
popular vote—one delegate to each 300,000 inhabitants, not, 
significantly, voters—while the upper council of Nationalities, 
elected proportionately by the Governments of the national 
republics, national autonomous territorities, was instituted, 
although the two-chamber system seems to hark back to an 
ancient tradition, in order to protect the interests of the Soviet 
Union’s numerous racial groups. Parliament passes all laws 
(hitherto decrees having the validity of law originated with 
many departments) and directs all the functions of the 
Government. It may, whenever it wishes, arrange nation-wide 
referenda on vital questions. It exercises the right of pardon. 
A Member of Parliament enjoys immunity. Only Parliament 
or, when it is not sitting, its presidium of 37 members, can 
deprive him of it. Both houses must approve a Bill before it 
becomes law. If they disagree and if no conciliation is 
possible, Parliament is dissolved and new elections take place. 
Both chambers together elect the Cabinet or remove members 
of the Cabinet. Parliament, it follows, can overthrow the 
Government. Parliament will engage in open discussion and 
criticism of Government acts. This may be the beginning of 
free speech. Louis FISCHER 


A LONDON DIARY 


Srimutarep by the persistent rumour that Sir Thomas 
Inskip is Mr. Baldwin’s own choice as the next Prime Minister, 
I made a point of going to hear him report on his progress as 
rearmament co-ordinator. I had been told that he was like a 
schoolteacher, but decided after listening to his rather stale and 
yet successful banter of the Opposition and his suave treat- 
ment of interrupters that he is properly to be compared to a 
headmaster. He is self-assured rather than self-assertive ; he is 
pompous, high-principled, important, condescending and com- 
petent. He is built from the Arnold mould ; his idea of a joke, 
his large phrases, his figure and deportment all date from a 
more solid and complacent age. I rather doubt whether these 
are the qualities which the Conservative Party most look for in 
a leader to-day. But it is not impossible that they will accept 
him if the only alternative is Mr. Neville Chamberlain. — 


* *« * 


According to the Treasury circular which governs the 
behaviour of public officials, a civil servant may not indulge 
“in political or party controversy lest by doing so he should 
appear no longer the disinterested adviser of Ministers, or be 
able impartially to execute their policy. He is bound to main- 
tain a proper reticence in discussing public affairs...” I 
quote this because I want to know how Sir Maurice Hankey, 
who is a very important Civil Servant, Secretary to the Cabinet 
and to the Committee of Imperial Defence, manages to recon- 
cile it with his evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
private manufacture of arms. When his evidence was given 
last May, this journal expressed surprise that Sir Maurice 
should have constituted himself, as he himself put it, ““ counsel ” 
for the defence of the private manufacturers. Now that we 
have the verbatim report of his evidence, this criticism seems 
to have been too mild. For Sir Maurice went far beyond 
the technical aspects of the question ; he heaped abuse upon 
the critics of private firms, ridiculed the organisers of the 
Peace Ballot, and made jibes at the American Arms Inquiry 
which, as he several times said, he had never read. How 
can such partisan evidence about a highly controversial public 
question be fitted into the theory of our constitution? If a 
Labour Government should ever come into power and attempt 
to carry out its policy of nationalising private firms, as the 
French Government is doing to-day, how can it make use of 
the abilities of a public servant who has committed himself so 
violently to opposing the programme on which the Govern- 
ment would have been elected ? 

* 7 * 


The explanation I suppose is that Sir Maurice no longer 
regards himself as an ordinary Civil Servant. He is, to-day, 
the power behind the throne in England rather as Lord Esher 
was before the war. I once heard him speak. It was a most 
commonplace performance. But Sir Maurice’s power is 
not based on the qualities that make for public success. He 
had the wisdom to refuse to accept Cabinet office during the 
war when he was a young man of not much more than thirty 
years old. The truth, I gather, is that he is the perfection of 
efficiency, that he is the most zealous and single-minded servant 
of the imperial idea in our generation, and that he has quite 
unusual gifts as an organiser and secretary. His memory is 
photographic and retentive. He is apt to remember after 
twenty years exactly what statesmen have said, and to recall 
it just when they would most willingly forget it. He can 
produce from memory a precise summary of a three hours’ 
discussion in the Cabinet. I should have said, before seeing 
this evidence, that he had made himself “ indispensable.” 
Now I should say that he has made his own promotion to 
some other sphere of influence absolutely indispensable for 
any Government of the Left in this country. 


* * *x 
Most of the all-night sitting on the Means Test was con- 
ducted with great good humour. Everyone knew that Labour 
Members wanted an opportunity to show their constituents 
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that they had spoken, or even better, demonstrated against 
the Means Test in the House of Commons. In America 
their speeches (which no one would have listened to) would 
have been printed and distributed free to their constituents. 
Some of the Opposition back benchers arranged to obstruct 
by the old Parnell tactics of saying something unparliamentary 
and being suspended one by one. They were to start being 
suspended at seven o’clock in the evening. But they made 
the mistake of letting the I.L.P. group know about the scheme, 
and the I.L.P. tricked them by beginning a demonstration of 
their own at ten minutes to seven ! 
_ * * 


Behind all this, which might at first sound trivial, lay the 
knowledge in the minds of some members at least, of the 
really appalling condition of some of the distressed areas, of 
South Wales in particular. Unemployment and disappoint- 
ment are producing there, as a friend whe knows the district 
well said to me, the state of mind of pre-Hitler Germany. 
They say that they have been betrayed and let down by every- 
one and that other people are getting the benefit of the new 
work on re-armament. They are ready for almost any counsel 
of despair. At the moment they are rushing to Communism, 
but I am not sure that even that is very stable. I can 
imagine circumstances in which Fascism might compete. 
Unless the Government can make up its mind to spend money 
down there, without expecting a purely economical return for 
it in the near future—which means running the risk of giving 
its opponents the credit for what it does—these long years of 
under nourishment, enforced idleness and general demoralisa- 
tion will show their results. Rioting on a large scale is not, 
I gather, considered unlikely in the near future. Will any- 
thing short of bloodshed wake up the public and the Govern- 
ment to the worst social problem that has confronted England 
in our generation ? 

* * * 

I have before me a brilliant bit of anti-Nazi propaganda 
which is being distributed during the Olympic celebrations 
in Germany. It is an exact replica of one of the official leaflets 
—pictures of lovely old Germany with reading matter about 
the competing athletes and the fun everyone will have. Only 
in this “ underground ” leaflet you read : 

One hundred metres race. Favourites: The American negroes 
Owen, Metcalf and Peacock. The German athlete, Hans Mickenn, 
who has been sentenced to life-long imprisonment, has no chance, 

and so on with each race. Then, instead of the official 
descriptions of the scenery and places of interest through 
which the traveller to Berlin will pass, I read : 

When you cross the Rhine here remember that this track lead’ 
to Papenburg, one of the most terrible concentration camps in which 
Carl von Ossietski has been tortured. . . . 

and details at each place of political murders committed there. 
The advertisement of Berlin warns the tourist not to ask about 
the income made from distributing Mein Kampf or how Goring 
has come to own so many palaces for himself. Amongst the 
illustrations in this leaflet is a map with all the concentration 
camps and political prisons in Germany marked on it. I 
wonder how many heroic individuals will reach these places 
of torment for distributing this leaflet during the cele- 
brations ? 
* * * 

I had an interesting talk with Mr. George Elvin, who led 
the British team for the Workers’ Olympiad which was to 
have been held in Barcelona last week. They arrived just 
before the Fascist rising, received a great ovation from the 
Spanish workers, watched all the working-class groups— 
anarchists, syndicalists, Socialists and Communists—gather 
together to resist, and then settled down for five days to do 
what they could to help behind the barricades. Mr. Elvin 
described the burning of a church, which he had himself 
witnessed. Traditionally, churches are sanctuary, but the 
rebels were smart enough to use them as vantage points for 
sniping. Sharp-shooters made their way into the towers, 
locked themselves in with food and held the roads below them. 





There was no way of dislodging them except by setting fire 
to the church. Just before the athletic team was told by the 
British Consul to leave Barcelona the workers made an inter- 
esting discovery among captured Fascist documents. Com- 
plete “ martial law” proclamations were found duly printed 
by the rebels. Everything had been worked out beforehand 
—even the detailed orders for military rule to follow the 
destruction of the constitutional Government. 
. +. * 


The Manchester Guardian, which has an odd habit of hiding 
its light under a bushel, made very little display in its columns 
of a news item of quite unusual interest last Monday. I think 
it was the only British paper to reproduce from Giustizia e 
Libertad (the Italian anti-Fascist paper published in Paris) the 
detailed secret instructions to the Italian press from May Ist 
to July 7th. They are worth reading as examples of the kind 
of control exercised by the Italian and German Governments 
over their newspapers. Orders were sent not to say any- 
thing about the news of the attempted murder of a Fascist 
magistrate, not to publish a message from D’Annunzio, never 
again to refer to “ Signor Tafari” or “ the Negus,” to “ give 
little prominence to the promotion of the Duce’s sons” 
(Count Ciano is, I gather, being worked into position of 
successor to Mussolini), not to mention the meetings of the 
I.L.O., to “ take no notice of Russia” and not to comment 
on Maxim Gorki’s death ; “ On pain of the severest penalties 
you are to abstain from all expressions of mawkishness and 
tenderness with regard to the Abyssinians. No sentimental 
episodes, no fraternisation. An absolute and clear division 
between the dominating race and the dominated race” ; 
nothing further to be said about the return of Fascist officials 
from Abyssinia (there had been complaints about favouritism) ; 
nothing about “the unemployed in East Africa” or the 
“situation of foreigners resident in Abyssinia.” Only the 
barest news about the occupation of French factories, “ no 
colour, no importance, no illustrations,’ and many more 
prohibitions of the same kind. The positive instructions are 
equally explicit. “‘ No comments on England: only news ” 
(May 4th); “continue to write in a lofty strain about the 
Empire” (May 12th) and then, after Abyssinia’s defeat, to 
keep Geneva news down to a single column and to “ exalt ” 
Italy’s victory, quote foreign comment and finally to give 
“ six-column headlines ” to Eden’s speech giving up sanctions. 
And so on and so forth. 


* * 


I have no doubt that Mr. Eden was telling the truth when 
he said in the House of Commons on Monday, July 20:h, that 
he was not aware that Miss Wiskemann had made representa- 
tions at the Foreign Office about her treatment. Perhaps the 
* English week-end ” was to blame. A formal statement about 
the arrest and request that the Foreign Office should take the 
matter up had actually been lodged at the Foreign Office on 
the previous Thursday. As it was, Mr. Eden was sympathetic 
but not helpful. But a great issue is at stake. The issue i; 
whether Hitler is to establish a dictatorship over the British 
as well as the German press. CRITIC 


THIS ENGLAND 


Our prize of 5/- for the contribution at the head of the 
column goes this week to Mr. Edward G. Startup. 

All cuttings should be addressed to “This England,” 10 
Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. 


THE KING LIKENED TO SOCRATES—BOTH UN- 
AFRAID OF DEATH.—Kent Messenger. 


It is only those whose callings bring them into daily touch with 
the masses of working people, who appreciate the full extent to 
which the naturally healthy minds of the working-classes are being 
poisoned with dissatisfaction of their lot in life and against their 
capitalist employers. They are becoming bad citizens.—Letter in 
Daily Telegraph. 
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international good will, for there can surely be no greater 
assurance of world-peace than prosperity built on good interna- 
tional trade.—Annual Company Report of Kruschen. 


One day—I was going to say by some stroke of misfortune—the 
party opposite may be called to power, and I would suggest to them 
that they should reflect again, and reflect deeply, before burning their 
boats on the slippery slope that leads to disaster.—Mr. Boulton, M.P., 
in House of Commons, Unemployed Assistance Debate. 


Mr. Julian had said that he believed that no place on earth showed 
such evidence of prosperity as did Britain. Mr. Duff Cooper 
remarked: “I rather wish that Mr. Julian had been in the House 
of Commons at any time since this time yesterday—or at any future 
time until eleven o’clock this evening—and had been able to assure 
some people who are not quite convinced of it that prosperity is 
apparent everywhere throughout this country and that everybody 
is well dressed, well fed, and perfectly content.”"—Report in 
Manchester Guardian. 


My own personal reaction is that most ballets would be quite 
delightful if it were not for the dancing.—Evening Standard. 


It is at least two years since you published in your columns a 
letter from me protesting against the crude, vicious, unhumorous 
and malicious cartoons of the unspeakable Low. 

Since then he has gone from bad to worse, and his latest outrage 
on decency and good taste, which appeared last Friday, has, I am 
glad to see, drawn a volley of protest from your readers. (LORD) 
ALFRED DouGLas.—Letter in Eventng-Standard. 


Speaking of the decline of the dominance of the Victorian middle- 
classes, Professor Hearnshaw said : 

**T used to think that the middle-class began at one end with the 
House of Lords, and ended at the other with people who could just 
keep out of the workhouse. 

““ Nowadays that is too wide. Many of the peers are going to 
the workhouse, and many inhabitants of the workhouse are receiving 
Peerages.”-—Evening Standard. 


HOUSING IN STOCKHOLM 


In Stockholm I found a city more nearly without slums than 
any I had ever visited. The municipal officials are under the 
impression that there are some slum tenements in the oldest 
part of the city behind the royal palace ; but after inspecting 
some of these at close quarters I found them to be far above 
the standard of anything which in England would be regarded 
as a slum dwelling. The relative absence of slums is, indeed, 
one of the outstanding features of the social scene in Stockholm ; 
and this, as a leading Swedish politician explained to me, is 
fundamentally due to the fact that “ we haven’t got the slum 
mind.” Nevertheless, there is an enormous amount of over- 
crowding. There are 14,000 one-room flats, and 33,000 
consisting of one room and kitchen, making 47,000 out of a 
total of 170,000 apartments. Thus, a very large proportion 
of families must be living in flats consisting of one room and 
kitchen or less. This situation is, however, due less to poverty 
than to the habits of the people. All classes of Swedish society 
are accustomed to huddle together in relatively cramped 
sleeping quarters—a relic perhaps of the peasant tradition in 
a cold climate. But the rooms in every grade of home are 
bright, airy and spotlessly clean. 

The population of Stockholm has increased from 300,000 in 
1900 to §21,000 at the end of 1934. The rate of building in 


recent times is astonishing. Approximately one-third of the 
capital was constructed between the thirteenth century and the 
year 1900, another third between 1900 and 1921, and the 
remaining third since 1921. The recent housing is of two 
kinds. First, there are large apartment blocks, and second, 
garden suburb houses for individual families. The City 
Council has played an important part in regard to each type of 
development ; but the réle of the municipality is entirely 
different from that of an English local authority. 

Municipal activity in Sweden starts with the ownership of 
the land. Something like half the land of the entire city is 
in public ownership, most of it having been acquired by 
purchase in the open market during the past thirty years. 
From 1904 onwards the municipality began to acquire large 
tracts of rural land outside the city boundaries and it now 
possesses about 20,000 acres of garden suburb estates situated 
within a radius of from 3 to 9 miles from the centre of the 
town. The municipal frontiers were subsequently extended so 
as to include these outlying territories. 

The land in or near the inner city is leased for housing 
purposes either to private persons (for ordinary commercial 
building) or to co-operative societies. The Swedish 
co-operative movement has gone in for building blocks of 
flats on a vast scale; and the City Council has in many 
instances assisted the provision of low-cost dwellings by 
providing the land at half its normal value, or in some instances 
even less, and by advancing money at low rates of interest. 
In such cases the City Council lays down a number of conditions 
which have to be observed in regard to rent and amenities. 

The co-operative apartment blocks are conveniently planned 
and appear to be well built. The accommodation is less 
adequate quantitatively than in modern flats built by English 
municipalities, most of the dwellings consisting of two rooms, 
bathroom and kitchen. But the equipment is far superior to 
anything I have seen here. The kitchens are fitted with 
double-sided stainless steel sinks, built-in cupboards and a 
large and luxurious type of gas cooker; and the bathrooms 
are more satisfactory than those provided in working-class 
flats in England. Central heating and constant hot water is 
supplied to all tenants and the cost included in the rent. The 
large central heating plant in the basement includes an 
incinerating unit which enables most of the garbage to be 
consumed on the premises, with a saving to the city in cost 
of collection of eight shillings a year for each household. 

The communal services are excellent. An electric laundry 
in the basement, complete with a hot drying-room, can be 
hired for three shillings for half a day, in which time approxi- 
mately 60 kilos of dirty linen can be laundered. The normal 
use of this is once a month by each tenant, which means that 
the remarkable standard of cleanliness common in Sweden 
can be maintained at a cost of less than ninepence a week for 
each household. There is also a cleaning room fitted with a 
powerful suction fan in which clothes, curtains or carpets can 
be dusted or beaten without producing unhygienic results for 
the tenant or annoyance to his neighbours. 

Most important of all are the communal nurseries. These 
are contained in a separate one-story building in the courtyard. 
They comprise a series of delightful rooms specially designed 
for young children below school age, and include gymnasium, 
dining room, lavatories, playroom and rest room. A trained 
child welfare administrator is in charge, and tenants may leave 
their children in her care all day in the sure knowledge that 
they will be properly looked after. Three meals a day are 
provided at a total cost of about 7d. to the parents. 

The rentals for these flats range from {40 to £45 a year, 
including heating and hot water—an important item. This is 
beyond the means of the lowest-paid workers, and the Social 
Democratic Party in the Riksdag is considering a new scheme 
which will aim both at raising the standard of housing of the 
poorest citizens and assisting those with larger families. 

The individual houses in the garden suburbs are produced 
on highly novel lines. The prospective tenant first selects 
his plot of land, which is leased to him by the City Council 
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for sixty years, at a rental of about 5 per cent. of its value, with 
the option of a renewal in certain circumstances. He must 
then make a small lump sum payment of £15 to cover the 
first year’s ground rent, fire insurance and so forth. The 
next step is for him to choose the type of house he prefers 
from a number of standardised models which have been 
developed by the municipality. The city will then supply 
him with all the materials required for the construction of the 
house and show him how to do a considerable part of the 
building work by means of his own labour and that of his 
friends or members of the family. The key to the whole 
scheme lies in this essential feature of partial construction 
by the prospective tenant, for by means of it he contributes 
approximately half the labour required on the actual site, thus 
materially reducing the cost of the house in terms of 
money. 

The houses are of wood construction, in accordance with 
the usual Scandinavian practice, built on a foundation of 
aerated concrete blocks. The roof is of tiles, the chimney of 
pre-cast cement blocks. All the structural parts are standardised 
and the wall sections are pre-fabricated at the factory so that 
they arrive ready for erection with doors and window frames 
already in position. Gas and water pipes are delivered cut to 
precise measurements. 

The prospective tenant is furnished with a handbook 
explaining exactly what he has to do. In each garden suburb 
there are skilled engineers employed by the city (one for every 
fifty houses under construction) whose function it is to instruct 
the owner in the task of building, to supervise his efforts, to 
assist in case of emergency and to keep a careful record of 
materials supplied. In addition, the city provides skilled 
labour for those parts of the work which are beyond the 
amateur, such as plumbing, electrical installation, sheet iron 
operations and so forth. Throughout the entire process the 
City Council exercises the strictest control over the standards 
of construction and the expenditure of the credit advanced 
to the home builder, since the security of the city’s financial 
interest in the enterprise depends on satisfactory building and 
the avoidance of waste in materials or labour. 

The standard types of houses available are mostly with two 
floors and a basement. The ground floor and first floor com- 
prise either two, three or four rogms and kitchen, according 
to model. The basements are spacious and carefully designed, 
and contain certral heating furnace, bathroom with laundry 
apparatus, larder, coal-bin, water closet, and a large workshop 
or garage. Every house is fitted with electricity and gas, and 
is connected to the city sewage and water systems. 

These houses make admirable homes. In selecting the 
tenants, who are mostly wage-earners with incomes between 
£3 and {£5 a week, preference is given to indoor workers and 
to families with children. During the last few years more 
than 50,000 people have been provided with comfortable 
homes in the garden suburb by this method without any 
subsidy from taxation being required. The city grants 
a credit of approximately 90 per cent. of the estimated 
cost, excluding the labour contributed by the owner. The 
annual charges, including ground rent, rates, repayment of loan, 
fire insurance, chimney sweeping, and water supply, amount 
to between {40 and {£52 a year according to the type of 
house. 

There are four main points in the housing programme of 
Stockholm from which we could learn something for use in 
this country. First and foremost, there is the bold and far- 
sighted policy of public ownership of a large proportion of 
the land. The social and economic advantages which have 
resulted from this are incalculable, both from the standpoint 
of effective city planning and in making it possible to provide 
working-class housing in good situations at moderate 
rents, 

Second, the possibility of providing large blocks of flats 
through co-operative societies is successfully demonstrated in 
Sweden. This suggests a method of eliminating profit-making 
from housing by means other than those to which we have 


become accustomed. It brings within reach the occupation of 
flats by resident owners—a commonplace on the Continent 
and in the U.S.A. among the well-to-do, but almost unknown 
in England. By co-operative building, this could be applied 
to quite low income levels. 

Third, the desirability is emphasised of paying much more 
attention to common services, amenities and conveniences, in 
the provision of large blocks of working-class flats, than our 
housing authorities at present accept. The substitution of 
flats for houses in the big centres of population in England, 
which is now being carried out, could be made a great liberating 
movement for women so far as much of the drudgery of 
housework and child care are concerned, and also enable 
women who desire to work to do so more easily than they now 
can—but only if many more labour-saving devices and collective 
facilities than those at present contemplated are provided. 

Finally, there is the new idea of doing one’s own building 
under municipal tutelage. I believe the value of this idea to 
be not merely financial or material, but also moral. It is 
not merely that we can afford potential forms of self-expression 
of this kind—our over-urbanised civilisation cries out for 
fruitful ways of filling leisure time. It is also worth considering 
as a method of associating individual effort with collective 
action in the intimate and vital function of home-making. 

WILLIAM A. RoBsON 


THE BEEF SUBSIDY FAILURE 


ANorTHER £3,900,000 has been voted to subsidise home 
producers of beef, with a promise of a new scheme. When 
this money has been spent, together with what has been 
disposed of in a similar way during the past two years, we 
shall have devoted about {10,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money 
to unsuccessful attempts to provide reliable fair prices for 
home producers. 

The present unsatisfactory scheme followed another which 
aimed at achieving the same result by artificially restricting 
overseas supplies. It was a dreadful failure. It put up the 
price of chilled beef in the shops and did nothing at all for the 
home producer. 

So far as we have been told anything of the new scheme 
that is promised, it will continue the same fruitless drain upon 
the taxpayer as the present one, because it will retain the 
same fatal deficiencies. 

In order to understand the case and to realise what is 
perpetuating this shocking waste, we must remind ourselves of 
what has been happening. All the schemes have ignored the 


-fact that the success or failure of any food-supply system is 


determined in the end by the Woman with the Basket. She 
is the real arbiter. If she cannot, or will not, buy, that settles it. 

The first abortive effort, which proceeded by the method of 
restricting supplies, quickly brought about its own undoing. 
The price of chilled beef went up because of the restriction 
of supplies and, as the housewife had no more money to spend 
than before, she naturally bought either a smaller quantity of 
beef or looked about for something else. In no case, of course, 
was she tempted to buy more of the higher quality home- 
produced article. The consequence was that beef consumption 
declined and, as the demand fell, so did the home-producers’ 
price. 

The second plan (which is still in operation and is to be 
fortified by another {3,900,000 to carry it on until July of 
next year) is also in its turn proving a failure, for other but 
quite obvious reasons. The subsidy payment is nominally 
made by giving the producer an extra five shillings per cre?., 
liveweight, on cattle sold in a market and marked as approved 
for the purpose. The machinery for granting the subsidy 
certificates and for making the payments is worked quite 
efficiently by a special committee ; but all the same the farmer 
is not getting the extra price. 

When the scheme was introduced he naturally expected that 
the five shillings would be additional to the then prevailing 
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market price. But things have not worked out in that simple 
way. The farmer apparently is expected to accept the 
“ fluctuations ” in market prices as some sort of divine dis- 
pensation from which there is no escape. 

The case could scarcely be better stated than it was in the 
plaintive speech of a Tory farmer in the House of Commons 
last year, who related his own experiences. He told us that 
shortly before the scheme was introduced he had sold some 
fine cattle in Hereford market for 37s. per cwt. and that, 
recently, although the subsidy had been in operation nearly 
a year, he had sold an equally fine lot for 37s. 6d., including 
the subsidy of 5s. He wanted to know where the missing 
4s. 6d. had gone ! 

There was of course no mystery about it. “ Market ” prices 
had fallen by nearly the amount of the subsidy and the 4s. 6d. 
had been absorbed by the various middlemen who operate 
the present senseless system. The price of beef te the house- 
wife had not fallen and the farmer had got sixpence instead 
of the expected five shillings. 

This process of absorption of the subsidy has continued at 
various price levels and will undoubtedly go on so long as we 
are satisfied with a system whose maxim is “ Pay the producer 
as little as possible ; charge the consumers as much as 
possible, and make all you can out of the two of them.” 

On various occasions last year when different blocks of 
subsidy were being voted we were told, first, that time was 
wanted to consult Dominion representatives then on their way 
to this country ; later on, that time was required for negotia- 
tions with the Argentine, and so on. The Dominion repre- 
sentatives have been here and returned home long since, and 
we have now to wait until July next year before the Government 
will have fully matured its plans. By that time these meditations 
will therefore have cost the country the {10,000,000 already 
mentioned. 

We are told that under the new plan the subsidy will be 
increased to {5,000,000 a year, that the Treasury will reimburse 
itself to an undisclosed amount by taxes on foreign beef and 
veal, and that there will be an Empire Meat Council and an 
International Meat Conference which, between them, will 
“ regulate ” the amount of meat we are to import. 

Neither of these bodies of course, will have any authority 
whatever over what happens here, and there is no vestige or 
indication that any fresh arrangements are likely to be made. 
This being the case, we may be absolutely sure that, whatever 
the rate of subsidy, the present market system will be just as 
capable of sucking up £5,000,000 as it is £3,900,000 without 
any compensating advantage either to the producer or to the 
consumer of beef. 

To make matters worse, the two new Authorities are to 
decide how much imported meat the country is to get, so as to 
be able to bolster up prices by imposing an artificial scarcity. 
This will perpetuate the pernicious practice that led to the 
breakdown of the first scheme. 

What tens of thousands of people want is more meat, not 
less ; and our first duty, plainly, is to have a National Import 
System, divorced from self-interest, which is designed so as 
to see that they get it. 

The home-producer, in his turn, is entitled to a price system 
on which he can rely, which will foster good production and 
carry with it the condition of the payment of a vastly improved 
standard of wages. In the case of beef, this can only be achieved 
through a responsibly managed Abattoir system which pays the 
producer his due and eliminates the disgraceful increases of 
cost that characterise present market operations. 

The needs of the consumer can only be met by arrange- 
ments that make the most advantageous use of all sources of 
supply. According to the present scheme, both the consumer 
and the taxpayer are made to suffer for the inefficiency of the 
marketing system. A sensible scheme would embody in the 
prices charged the benefits of the imported supplies. Whether for 
home-produced or imported food the people would be asked to 
pay no more than a reasonably managed marketing system 
requires. CHRISTOPHER ADDISON 


Correspondence 


CLASS AND NATIONAL WAR 


Str,—Recent discussions about war seem to assume that the 
next war will be like the last war, in so far as the alignment of 
forces will be that of Government against Government or Nation 
against Nation. But the situation in Spain and its effects upon 
the Governments of Europe—like the situation in Austria some 
years ago, indicates that the next war is much more likely to arise 
out of an internal revolution in some country, either from the 
Right or from the Left, than out of any “ aggression.” And if 
there is revolution in any country, the sympathies of different 
groups in all democratic countries are likely to be sharply divided. 
It is said that even the present French Government of the Left 
has had difficulty in supporting the de jure Government in Spain, 
when, in the phraseology of a Times correspondent, “ the mob” 
is killing “ the leading citizens.” ‘The situation is easier diplo- 
matically when “ the leading citizens” are killing “ the mob ” ; 
for in most countries, diplomatic and consular officials, foreign 
residents and foreign visitors are more closely in touch with 
“ the leading citizens” than with “ the mob.” ‘The phraseology 
implies assumptions which would be too crudely evident, if the 
words used were “ the rich”’ and “ the poor.” 

In the old days a rebellion against an established Government, 
or at least a Government de jure, was not assisted by other 
Governments even to the extent of refusing to sell arms to be 
used against rebels. But now apparently Governments are 
‘neutral’ as against rebellion on the Right, even if Fascist 
Governments have fomented that rebellion. Rebellion on the 
Left, as in Austria, does not seem to induce “ neutrality ” of that 
sort. In such cases all Governments are inclined to support 
“ the leading citizens.”” The question is, therefore—what action 
ought a democratic Government or an Opposition in a democratic 
State to take, when rebellion in another State is supported by 
foreign “ propaganda’”’? Unless we face the possibility of such 
situations, the strategy of peace will prove as inadequate in a 
world of radio, aeroplanes and machine-guns, as the strategy of 
generals was in the last war. The definition of “ aggression ”’ and 
“the collective system ”’ may be useful in the case of an old- 
fashioned war of nations ; but they do not solve the problem of a 
war arising out of veiled intervention in an armed rising. The 
traditional diplomacy and international law may be actually 
misleading in a world in which diplomatic immunity gives an 
advantage to Fascist and Nazi Embassies. Indeed, the difficulty 
goes even farther back, and affects the traditional views of “ the 
State’ in its internal relations. It is not enough to oppose 
Hegelian State-workings ; and in this matter, Marx is only Hegel 
standing on his head. Dictatorship in any country is the result 
of a victory of one side in a civil war—veiled or open; and it 
naturally tends to support civil war in other States. The problem 
is not difficult for any country in which blind obedience to an 
irremovable Government is sufficiently widespread. The Govern- 
ment in such cases will decide which rebellion abroad is good and 
which is bad. But if any form of democracy is to survive, and if 
opposition to any foreign policy or criticism of it is still to be 
allowed in any country, we shall have to think in new terms of 
the rights of de jure Governments. The traditional hesitation to 
criticise other Governments than our own was based upon the 
assumption that criticism was still possible among their own 
citizens. But the application of “ democratic” principles to 
international affairs would indicate that the citizens of any one 
State have a duty towards the citizens and subjects of other 
States than their own. It may be difficult to say what that duty 
is, when a foreign Government is secretly fomenting appeals to 
violence abroad. When a speech is made by a foreign visitor at 
a meeting of “ the mob,”’ that is called “ propaganda’ ; but when 
a speech is made by another foreign visitor at a dinner of “ the 
leading citizens,” that is “ the promotion of friendly relations.” 
Officers in the armed forces are peculiarly susceptible to this 
form of “the promotion of friendly relations,” and may not 
readily carry out certain kinds of policy—a “‘ League ”’ policy, for 
example. It is no solution of the difficulty to suggest that all 
opposition to a Socialist Government would be suppressed. If 
democracy is too difficult for the available intelligence or ability, 
we shall return to cruder forms of government ; but if democracy 
is to survive, we shall have to think in new terms about foreign 
policy as well as about civil rights. C. DELISLE BURNS 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


Sir,—It is sad when friends come to the parting of the ways. 
There must be many like myself who welcomed the Labour 
Party’s scheme of national economic planning and monctary 
control, but now stand aghast at its foreign policy and its concep- 
tion of national defence. Your leading article of July 11th, which 
moved Mr. Keynes to ask some searching questions, moved me 
to tears. If I understand it rightly—you and the Labour Party, 
having committed yourselves to a foreign policy of “ support for 
the collective system,” are now calling on the workers of this 
country to resist a Government which in your judgment goes to 
war as a result of betraying the “ collective system.” If this state- 
ment is correct, I must regretfully part company with my Labour 

First, assuming that your judgment were correct and that a 
National Government did land Great Britain in a war as a result 
of betraying the so-called collective system, your policy of 
war resistance, i.e., refusing to serve in the armed forces or to 
perform werk of national importance, which is a policy of rebellion, 
is the quick and certain way of enabling a Fascist Government to 
assume power in this country.. We are all becoming acutely 
aware of the fundamental conflict between Communism and 
Capitalism, which is being fought out in bloody form on the 
Continent, but if the Labour Party plays its political cards well, 
the transformation of private capitalism into State capitalism— 
the Socialist objective—can surely be achieved in Great Britain 
without bloodshed. It can be achieved by Parliamentary means— 
by securing the “ middle” vote and the backing of the great 
Nonconformist conscience which, as “ Covenanter”’ says in his 
pamphlet, is the nearest thing to a revolutionary spirit in England. 
If the Labour Party thinks that it can take a short cut to power 
by “war resistance,” i.e., rebellion, it will surely call up all the 
latent forces of Fascism in this country and find itself utterly 
exterminated. I am continually being reminded in my daily 
work of the strength of that body of opinion which would range 
itself as “ national” or Fascist against all Socialists refusing to 
fight or defend the alleged interests of this country. In this 
country the embryo Fascists (non-Mosleyite) are intelligent and 
efficient and can be well and quickly organised. They would 
wipe out organised Labour as effectively as they killed the General 
Strike of 1926. It would not be a Labour Party which would be 
left to work underground: it would be the Communist Party. 
I fail to see amy reason for copying in this country the bloody 
tactics of political parties on the Continent. 

Secondly, are you not misleading the workers of Great Britain 
by your foreign policy of “ support for the collective system ”’ ? 
Is it not a pretence to say that you will back a National Government 
which supports a “ collective system”? We all know now that 
economic sanctions, even if resolutely applied, are futile to restrain 
aggression. We know that the only effective collective system is 
the use of collective force against an aggressor, and if we are 
honest with ourselves we must admit that this is only possible and 
will only work when the contracting States are democratic or 
socialistic Powers. You and the Labour Party would not vote 
money for armaments, or send the workers to fight, in a war to 
protect, say, a capitalist Government in Poland or a clerico- 
capitalist dictatorship in Austria. You would only fight if the 
aggressed-against State is honestly democratic or Socialist. Your 
plea of support for a collective system in a Europe which is only 
in part democratic is therefore a dishonest plea. What you really 
want is an alliance (you would call it a pact of non-aggression 
and mutual assistance) between the Socialist-Democratic States 
of Europe if that can be made behind the disguise of the League of 
Nations. That is apparently what Mr. Keynes wants. Put we are 
not likely to get it if the Labour Party destroys itself in Great 
Britain by an act of political suicide. 

}3 it too much to ask the Labour Party leaders at this eleventh 
hour to change their policy ? By hammering the Government to 
press Hitler to set an upper limit to armaments, they might do 
good work in the cause of peace, and even if they failed they would 
have educated the country to the German peril, if there is one. 
To show their disgust of the National Government’s foreign 
policy and its drift to war, they might abstain from voting on the 
rearmament estimates and walk out of the House, but to vote 
against these estimates and persist in an insincere plea for collective 
security means, to my mind, forfeiting the middle vote and the 
constitutional way to power. If ever the Labour Party does 
assume power, by God they will want all the arms the National 
Government is now giving us. NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Smr,—Those who have so far taken part in the controversy 
raised by Mr. Keynes’s letter do not appear to distinguish between 
the policy which Labour should advocate in opposition and that 
which it should adopt in power. 

England is (or at least, was) the only first-class power without 
immediate fears or needs in Europe and was therefore in a position 
to concentrate upon her sole Buropean interest—peace indivisible. 
For this reason collective security depended upon the moral 
prestige of England. She was the one country which European 
opinion believed capable of taking part on moral grounds in a war 
in which she lacked a material interest. In the absence of British 
leadership the League was bound to become—and indeed, when it 
became clear that Britain was not prepared to risk a single ship 
in the cause of world peace, the League became—but a grouping 
of nations upon the scales of the balance of power. 

With the best intentions in the world the present Government 
could not re-establish collective security because collective security 
depends upon the prestige of Britain, and for the life of this Govern- 
ment British prestige is dead. They have no choice but to play 
power politics, and experience has taught us that the most dangerous 
thing in power politics is an indefinite policy. In 1914 France would 
have accepted almost any ultimatum had she not expected British 
support, and Germany would not have delivered one had she not 
relied upon British neutrality. Under her present discredited leaders 
England’s word is not trusted in Europe and the possibility of her 
intervention can only be a gambler’s chance. People are inclined 
to remember that which they wish to remember. France will 
remember 1914 ; Germany will remember Abyssinia, and neither 
will be able to believe the Government. The only definite policy 
therefore open to this Government is that of non-intervention. 
While it is perfectly true that the certainty of her intervention 
against an aggressor would probably secure peace, the inevitable 
uncertainty of her intervention will be far more dangerous than 
the certainty of her neutrality. 

Determination on the part of Labour to oppose, during the life 
of this Government, war whether under the auspices of the League 
or not, by revolutionary methods if necessary, can eliminate this 
uncertainty and may postpone the war which must ultimately 
result from power politics. 

In power Labour may be able not only to postpone but finally 
to stop war. This may be achieved if a powerful England can 
assume the leadership of the League powers and compel all 
nations to choose between disarmament and the formation of a 
new and powerful system of collective security on the one hand, 
or to submit to economic boycott, enforced if necessary by blockade, 
or war against overwhelming odds upon the other hand. This 
can only be achieved if England, when the time comes, has not 
only resolute leaders but powerful armaments behind them. 

Northampton. R. T. PAGET 


SOCIALISTS AND PACIFISM 


Sir,—Speaking personally as a military sponsor of the Peace 
Pledge Moyement and as one who suffers from no “ mind con- 
fusion ”’ as to what war is and who does not believe “ war” can 
become anything other than “ war,”’ no matter how clever the 
camouflage, it appears to me that the members of the P.P.U. 
could individually support a Popular Front provided a practical 
plan could be devised which could be supported by Dr. Sheppard, 
and on that account would recommend itself to his supporters, 
such as myself and others who follow him because he seems to 
us to embody all those qualities which we fought for in the war. 
It is obvious that if all the M.P.s went mad or became sane over- 
night (dependent on the point of view) and voted for instant unilateral 
disarmament, time would have to elapse, as in the case of demobilis- 
ation after the war, while the principle was being put into practice. 

As a practical soldier, the example comes to my mind of the 
Canadian—U.S.A. frontier, fortless and without defence, yet a 
hundred years ago stiff with defences. Gradually the defences 
had fallen off as their “use’”’ declined—owing to truce being 
established behind the few custodians of the line left largely for 
form’s sake and to please the conscience and appease the fear. 

I believe if a Popular Front took its courage in both hands and 
cast off the mistake of believing that effective sanctions can be 
applied without war arising, and decided to effectively apply the 
reasoning behind the Kellogg Pact instead, a half-way would be 
found where pure pacifists could mect those who fear to take the 
leap in the dark. 

Something on the following lines seems practical and possible, 
if all the clauses be carried out concurrently : 
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(a) Setting up a proper League at Geneva—open to all on equal 
terms and not a League of victors alone—based on faith and 
not force, for the solution of all the problems which cause war. 

(b) Abolition of all air forces. 

(c) International control of civil aviation. 

(d) Setting up of “ fixed defences” by all States, by land and 
sea, on a minimum establishment and the employment of science 
and engineering to the full. 

(e) Disbandment of all expeditionary and mobile forces, terri- 
torials and militias. 

(f) Formation of civil guard reserves to take the place of military 
called out in aid of the Civil Power (it being now the constitutional 
duty of the individual to run to the support of the police in 
emergency). 

I know that the very idea of Englishmen in uniform to some is 
like a red rag to a bull, but the fact remains they exist and seem 
like continuing till such a time as the “ attack” becomes a thing 
ef the past. And I believe the plan outlined above to be better 
than serving out gas-masks that may not work, constructing dug- 
outs in places where they will not be wanted and pretending to 
“ defend ’’ when, from a broad military point of view, there is no 
“ defence.” F. P. CROZIER 

East Lodge, Walton-on-Thames. Brig.-General 


TOWARDS A NEW LEAGUE 


Sir,—Mr. Brailsford’s eloquent pamphlet Towards a New 
League includes this sentence : 

It is remarkable that, even in the heat of just anger against Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government, neither of the Opposition Parties nor yet 
the League of Nations Union suggested military action [in resistance 
to Italian aggression]. 

This statement does less than justice to the League of Nations 
Union. The minutes of the meeting of the Union’s Executive 
held on September 10th, 1935 (immediately before Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech to the Assembly), include the following : 

There appeared to be a general consensus of opinion that if, despite 
the efforts of the Council of the League of Nations and, in particular, 
of His Majesty’s Government to bring about a just and peaceful 
settlement of the so-called dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, 
Italy should fulfil her threats of war against Abyssinia, Great Britain 
should forthwith propose to the Council as a recommendation that 
Members of the League, as part of or in addition to such other action 
as they may decide to take under Article 16 of the Covenant, should 
withdraw the heads of their diplomatic missions from Italy, exclude 
Italian products from their respective countries, and, if these measures 
failed to stop hostilities, then they should do all in their power to 
sever communications between Italy and the Suez Canal. In pro- 
posing such a recommendation, the British representative would, of 
course, let the Council know that Great Britain would immediately 
act upon the recommendation if it were adopted. 

Again, on April 2nd, 1936, the following resolution was passed 
with three dissentients : 

The Executive Committee of the League of Nations Union, 

Re-affirming its determination to uphold and apply universally 
the principle of collective security, 

Considers that, unless the Italian Government stops the war in 
Abyssinia forthwith, the Committee of Eighteen should be summoned 
and effective sanctions imposed, including oil sanctions, a shipping 
embargo, and, if necessary, the severance of communications between 
Italy and Abyssinia. 

May I add a comment upon one of Mr. Brailsford’s conclusions ? 
Like Lord Lothian, he would have us accept a “‘ Federal Solution ”’ 
of the problem of world government. 

I yield to no one in my admiration for those ex-Englishmen who, 
a century and a half ago, discovered how to apply representative 
government to half a continent by means of the “ Federal Solu- 
tion.” But I do not believe that a federal government, directly 
taxing the individual citizen and holding office only during his 
pleasure, is any better suited to the world as a whole (or even to 
so large a part of it as the British Empire) than was King George 
IFI’s government to the original thirteen States of North America. 
Despite much able advocacy of federal government for the British 
Commonwealth, another solution, another discovery, was needed. 
It was found in the system known as “ Units within a larger 
Unity” that keeps the peace in a quarter of the world to-day. 
Need we assume that the creators of the Covenant made a mistake 
in preferring the system of the British Empire to that of the 
United States as the model for their new League ? The British 
system does, however, depend for its successful working upon the 
creation of a widespread loyalty to the larger Unity as well as to 
the Units within it. MAXWELL GARNETT 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


AN EYE-WITNESS IN SPAIN 


Sir,—I returned to England from Spain on July 26th, after 
spending forty-eight hours in France on the way home. As even 
the most reputable newspapers, both in this country and in France, 
seem to be representing a criminal rebellion by the Army and the 
Church as a Red Terror, the following facts may act as a corrective. 

On Saturday, July 18th, General Franco landed an army of 
Moors in the south and at the same time the troops in Barcelona 
revolted. The Government, who were uncertain of the loyalty 
of the Civil Guard (a fear that has so far proved unfounded), 
armed every man upon whom they felt they could rely to oppose 
the rebels. This in effect meant arming the various organisations 
of the extreme Left, the Union Marxista, the Union Generale 
de Trabajeros, and so on. 

When the revolution broke out, I was in Sitges, a small seaside 
town, about three-quarters of an hour by train from Barcelona. 
We saw nothing of the revolution until July 20th, when the hotel 
staff were called out by the Government, but after two days were 
allowed to return as it was known that there were many foreigners 
in the hotel, and the Government throughout have shown the 
greatest anxiety not only for the safety but even for the comfort 
of foreigners. After July 20th Sitges became completely under 
the control of the Government’s irregular forces, and the town 
was entirely at their mercy. These men were the poorest of the 
workers and unemployed, who could, had they desired, have 
burned the hotels (many of which were known to have strong 
Monarchist sympathies), destroyed the villas of the wealthy 
Barcelonians and raped the singularly attractive ladies with which 
Sitges was full. 

On July 21st a lorry-load of armed men came to our hotel, a 
machine-gun from the lorry being trained on the hotel entrance. 
These men came through the hotel lounge, which was full of the 
classes from which they were struggling to free themselves. 
Instead of insulting the guests they said ““ Good evening ”’ to us 
and told the manager that he was above all things to see that all 
the foreigners were properly fed and looked after. When the 
foreigners had been fed the hotel was to feed the committee of 
safety and then the Spanish guests. Despite these instructions, 
the foreign and Spanish guests continued to eat together, to the 
knowledge of the committee, and not until the guests had had 
their meal did the committee eat. 

Never at any time during the six days that I was in Sitges 
after the revolution were we ever short of food, although the food 
supply was under the control of the Defence Force who, I learned, 
on one occasion were only able to obtain water soup and dried 
sardines for their own evening meal. 

On July 21st the contents of the churches were burned. The 
Communists took the images, the vestments, the pictures, books 
and chairs and made bonfires of them in front of the churches. 
In all cases they took immense care not to harm the buildings 
themselves. I am not attempting to defend these burnings, but 
I do want to emphasise the care with which they were carried out. 
There is a convent school at Sitges. Immediately after the 
revolution the nuns fled, leaving the children to fend for them- 
selves. On the other hand, the nuns who ran the hospital 
remained at their posts and were unmolested. 

I neither experienced nor heard of any atrocities perpetrated 
by the Government supporters in either Sitges or Barcelona, with 
the exception of the doubtful story of the decapitation of the 


Italian Consul in Barcelona. I met with nothing but politeness - 


from them. 

On the other hand, the story at Barcelona is that the revolution 
had hardly started when a rain of machine-gun bullets poured 
indiscriminately into the crowds of civilians going up and down 
the Ramblas from a machine gun stationed in the building of the 
Italian Cosulich Shipping Line. This building has now been 
burned down and its occupants shot. 

All these impressions are, of course, subjective, but as I am a 
Conservative I need not be accused of undue bias to the Left. 

58 Finsbury Pavement, STEPHEN LEVY 

BAS. 


WHAT IS “ENGLISH”? 


S1r,—I know nothing of Mr. Mencken, whose book Mr. Garnett 
reviews this week, but he has, apparently, written on an important 
subject and has fallen into an absurd mistake into which I doubt 
whether Mr. Garnett has not followed him. The mistake is in 
supposing that there is any way in which English ought to be 
spoken. 


wer 








were 
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It is true that to me with my personal upbringing most American 
dialects and so-called ™ slang” seem long-winded, inexpressive 
slightly disgusting. But am I on that account to say that 

wrong ? 


KENYA 


Sir,—About a month ago you published a letter making certain 
statements about Kenya. In your issue of July 18th you repeat 
one of these untrue statements in your own Comments. You 
say that the native “is deliberately prevented from growing 
certain crops which might come into competition with settlers’ 
produce.” 

Natives are not now prévented from growing any crop. 
Formerly they were not allowed to grow coffee only, not because 
it would compete with settlers’ produce, which is ridiculous on 
the face of it, but because of the great difficulty and cost of con- 
trolling coffee diseases and pests. Kenya coffee is grown for export 
and is, and always must be, such a small portion of the world 
supply that an addition from native producers could never affect 
the settlers. As I previously stated, natives are now to be 
encouraged and helped by the Government to grow coffee, though 
I do not suppose the European growers will be very happy about 
this, as it will add to the risks in growing this difficult and 
expensive crop. 

In the same Comment you also say: “ The Native cultivator 
already has to compete against heavy discriminating freights on 
the Railway.” This is absolutely untrue and I challenge you to 
give a single example of discrimination, heavy or light. All 
country produce is given specially low rates of freight on the 
railway, and many of these special low rates are on produce raised 
exclusively by natives. Where a low rate is given for produce 
raised by both settlers and natives it, of course, applies to both 
equally. 

23 Queen’s Gate, 

London, S.W.7. 

[The refusal to allow natives to grow coffee has long been a 
serious grievance in Kenya. We understand that as a result of 
much agitation coffee-growing by natives is now allowed, if not 
encouraged, in one small area, deemed reasonably safe because 
of its distance from the main coffee-growing belt. With regard 
to freights our correspondent chooses to forget that the only 
export carried at exceptionally low rates, is maize, which is settler- 
grown, and that these rates do not apply, for example, to imports 
of cotton goods for native clothing —Ep., N.S. & N.] 


EDGAR ANDRE 


Sm,—The following letter signed by : 


A. K. CONSTANTINE 


The Rev. A. D. Belden, Lord Horder, 
Prof. P. M. S. Blackett, Julian S. Huxley, 
Dr. Stella Churchill, Susan Miles, 
Prof. F. M. Cornford, A. A. Milne, 


Oliver Edwards, 

Prof. B. Farrington, 

Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, 

Viscount Hastings, Olaf Stapledon, 

Dr. Pryns Hopkins, R. Vaughan Wiliams, 

has been sent to the President of the Supreme Court in Hamburg : 

Public opinion in Great Britain has been seriously disturbed by 
the news of the death sentence passed on Edgar André for high treason 
during the period 1929-33, and for moral responsibility for a murder 
committed in March, 1931. 

Since there were no accusations against the prisoner at the time 
when the alleged crimes were committed, and the laws under which 
he is condemned have been operated retrospectively, it may well be 
thought that political bias may have played some part in the verdict. 
We therefore respectfully urge, in the interests of better international 
understanding, that clemency be shown to Edgar Andre. 

23 Haymarket, MARGARET GARDINER, 

London, S.W.1 Hon. Sec. For Intellectual Liberty 


Prof. G. E. Moore, 
Canon C. E. Raven, 
Helen Simpson, 


Miscellany 
FRENCH JOURNEY 


I wave just had a fortnight’s holiday in France, invited by a 
group of French writers, “ L’Alliance Intellectuelle pour 
le Rayonnement Frangais a lEtranger.” We were whirled 
from Paris round Auvergne, Provence, Dauphiny and Savoy, 
eating too much good food and drinking too much good wine. 
The pleasures of sightseeing were doubled by the company in 
which we saw the sights, for we had with us several of our 
distinguished hosts. (The organisation of the tour was flaw- 
less ; indeed, I have lived long enough in Germany to know 
that the Germans are not more competent than the French— 
their arrangements are more complicated, more rigid, and less 
effective.) A similar expedition in this country would be 
impossible, though we have landscapes, we have architecture, 
which one would be proud to show to foreign friends. I 
imagine a tour to include Oxford, Cambridge, Bath, the 
Cotswolds, the Dukeries, Durham, the Lakes and the West 
Highlands, but in how many places would one obtain food 
carefully cooked, or bedrooms such as we found everywhere, 
with a good modern bed, an electric lamp beside it, a table 
to write at, and a private bathroom? “Le confort anglais ” 
is now hardly to be discovered except on the other side of the 
Channel. There are several gastronomic guides to France, fat 
volumes giving the best places to eat—often quite humble 
inns—and the special dishes to be tasted in each. I fear that 
a similar guide to England could be contained in a penny 
broadsheet. A great improvement in English hotel food is 
not to be looked for because the mass of English people have 
lost their palates. (An official employed by one of the great 
motor organisations to inspect hotels admitted that he could 
not distinguish between sole and plaice.) So meat will con- 
tinue to be overcooked, vegetables to be old and tasteless, ices 
to be made of custard powder—the public like to have it so. 
But I see no reason why our plumbing should remain so 
antiquated. During the seventy years between the disappear- 
ance of the post-chaise and the triumph of the auto- 
mobile, provincial hotels everywhere declined. In France 
to-day every little town tempts the motorist with all that he 
can desire. How far have English hotel bedrooms improved 
within living memory ? 

But ought I not to be talking rather about the windows 
of Bourges, the gardens of Nimes, the fortress-palace of 
Avignon, the mansions of Aix-en-Provence, the most beautiful, 
because the most unspoiled, of all French towns? Or the 
museum at Grenoble, which has the four finest Zurbarans I 
ever have seen, as well as an astonishing collection of modern 
paintings by Picasso, Matisse, Bonnard and the rest? Or of 
Vichy, a town of the highest importance to all amateurs of 
1900 a nouveau architecture and decoration? There I had 
the honour of meeting Monsieur Vielé-Griffin and Monsieur 
Dujardin, veteran symbolists, who fascinated me with stories 
of Mallarmé and Whistler and Verlaine and George Moore. 
(It seems that Mallarmé’s English—he earned his living by 
teaching it—was even worse than Moore’s French.) I could 
talk too about douches and massages, for we visited four 
different établissements thermaux (is there an equation: 
Intellectual = Valetudinarian ?)—or about wines, magnums of 
Chateauneuf-du-Pape, drunk just above the vineyard, and 
jeroboams of Mouton-Rothschild—or about /é/éfériques, which 
are the modern equivalents to funiculars—slung on to a too 
slender-seeming steel rope we were whirled 3,000 feet up in 
six minutes—or again about the Savoyard landscape, the smiling 
valleys around the lakes of Bourget and Annecy which were 
the birthplace of romanticism, but as I sort out my recollections 
of this journey there are two places which top the rest—where 
Voltaire lived and where Rousseau died. 

Enthusiasm for Voltaire comes easier to an Englishman 
than a Frenchman, for in this country he has never bees 
vulgarised or counterfeited : we have had no Monsieur Homais, 
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not even an Anatole France. He bought Ferney in 1758— 
he had been living in Genevan territory at Les Délices, but he 
feared trouble with the Calvinistic City Fathers. Ferney was 
inside France, but so close to the frontier that he could slip 
across into Switzerland if danger threatened from Paris. It 
had the merit also of a beautiful view, and he lived here for 
the last twenty, and most glorious, years of his life. The 
chateau remains almost unchanged : the trees he planted have 
grown high. A charmille or avenue of hornbeams forms a 
shady tunnel with windows cut in it towards the distant Alps. 
(A dangerous ivy, I noticed with consternation, is strangling 
these historic trees.) The chapel in the grounds still bears 
the arrogant inscription “ Deo erexit Voltaire,” though it is 
now disaffected and no longer contains the relic of St. Francis 
of Assisi which the Pope sent to the philosopher. The columns 
and pilasters of the house still bear witness to Voltaire’s taste 
for what he called the Italian style and inside there are arm- 
chairs embroidered by fat bustling amorous Madame Denis, 
innumerable likenesses of Voltaire ; and a portrait of Catherine 
the Great which she sent him, and a hundred other relics 
including faience stoves from the pottery he established in 
the village. If his Jesuit (or his monkey) could re-visit the 
chateau he would find no cause for dismay. There is no turn- 
stile, no post-eard stand, no musty museum atmosphere, for 
this is a private house, not open to the public, though I under- 
stand that the amiable proprietors, who received us so 
charmingly, will, whenever possible, admit visitors who have 
written beforehand for permission. Ferney could not be in 
more pious hands. Here Voltaire quarrelled and groaned over 
his health and indulged his petty spites ; here he transformed 
a squalid village into a flourishing little town, here he exhausted 
his energy (but was it not inexhaustible ?) in fighting bigotry 
and cruelty and injustice on behalf of the Calas and la Barre 
and how many others; here he cultivated his garden, sur- 
viving to walk in the shade of the trees he had planted ; here, 
with the white shoulder of Mont Blanc showing on occasion 
through the lucid air, he invented and perfected the phrases of 
Candide, which still glitter untarnished like the perpetual snows. 

The visitor who as a matter of course goes to Versailles, 
Fontainebleau and Chantilly often neglects Compiégne. Yet 
it is of an architecture more distinguished than the repetitive 
pomposity of the Versailles Palace. It was designed by 
Gabriel, the greatest, I think, of all French architects, for it 
was he who built the Petit Trianon, the Place Stanislas at 
Nancy, and the Paris Ministére de la Marine. Louis Quinze 
suggests to most English ears the capricious frivolity of Rococo, 
but the classical style we associate with Louis Seize became 
fashionable long before Lewis the Fifteenth’s death. Com- 
piégne suffers, indeed, from an excess of austerity. It was 
completed, very conscientiously, by a pupil of Gabriel, and 
it is permissible to fancy that the great architect himself might 
have added a little to the ornament if he had lived to judge 
the entire effect. A large part of the interior was remodelled 
and redecorated for Napoleon—unluckily, since the insensi- 
tiveness and vulgarity of the Emperor are reflected in the 
Empire style. The furniture of his time, charming when it is 
simple, becomes oppressive and even hideous when overladen 
with gilt for palace purposes. All the prosaic clumsiness and 
overloading of the nineteenth century are already implicit here— 
we have crossed the watershed. Compiégne forms a decora- 
tive palimpsest. Louis Quinze and Louis Seize staircases and 
saloons and tapestries remain. Then there are the Empire 
rooms, and finally the apartments of Napoleon III, with whose 
reign the palace is most conspicuously connected. Here the 
Winterhalter beauties peacocked in their Worth crinolines, 
here Merimée groaned over the cold and discomfort of the 
rooms allotted to him. 

About half-way between Paris and Compiégne the gloomy 
northern plain breaks into a smile. There are soft feminine 
contours to the country, with idyllic groves and modest lilied 
lakes. Here Gérard de Nerval wrote his exquisite Sylvie, 
inspired by visions of Mme. de Feuchéres riding among the 
trees. (She was an Isle of Wight fisherman’s daughter, who 


became the mistress of the last of the Condés, and is 
suspected of murdering him.) Here is the XVIIIth Century 
Abbey of Chialis, with a collection of works of art and a museum 
of Rousseau relics. Close to it is the ruin of the Gothic Abbey- 
church—a ruin so picturesque that M. Louis Gillet, the learned 
curator of Chaalis, sees in it the deliberate composition of an 
artist, perhaps of Hubert Robert himself. It was an age when 
men of taste decorated their parks with artificial ruins, and 
evidently it was cheaper as well as more effective to ruin a 
real building than to build a sham ruin. A few miles away 
this taste for the picturesque is beautifully manifested in the 
Park and “ Desert ” of Hermenonville, where the Marquis de 
Girardin, a fervent disciple of Rousseau, sculped hills, 
modelled lakes, and planted trees to imitate the landscapes of 
Poussin, Ruysdael and Salvator Rosa. The rocks are in- 
scribed with quotations from Petrarch and fulie, while a 
plaque on a ruined temple invites the philosopher to “ rerum 
cognoscere causas.” Rousseau himself came here, approved, 
lived for six weeks, and died. On a little island his tomb still 
stands, surrounded by a circle of poplars, looking like cypresses 
that have cast their mourning. Here Joseph II, Marie 
Antoinette and Napoleon came as pilgrims, and though 
Rousseau’s remains are now in the Panthéon, the carefully 
composed elegiac landscape remains a consummate monument 
to the philosopher who believed Nature to be so much kinder 
than she is. RAYMOND MORTIMER 


THE MUSE AT MALVERN 


In England it pays to plod on. The Eighth Festival of 
Drama at Malvern offered in advance nothing of outstanding 
interest. The only novelty was an adaptation of Fane Eyre 
by the lady whose version of Pride and Prejudice came to London 
and success by way of a previous victory in New York. Three 
more or less familiar plays by G. B. S., an eighteenth-century 
comedy, a revived item of the Bronté boom, and the inevitable 
Lady Precious Stream (even with Mr. Hsiung attending in his 
blue canonicals) could hardly be expected to pack a fair-sized 
town and make the caterers rejoice. The casting of Miss 
Wendy (“ Love-on-the-Dole”’) Hiller as Saint Joan was 
interesting, but the acting hardly possesses the allure of the 
Hardwicke-Richardson-Donat seasons. But it pays to plod 
on. The Festival is more successful than ever before. It has 
happened eight years in succession: so people are beginning 
to hear of it. They come: they stare: they even buy seats. 

There was the Birthday. The business of being eighty 
may, even for a professed Methuselist, be tiresome and Mr. 
Shaw has expressed his weariness with the affair. But like 
Royalty, he does not flinch: he faced the ceremonial, the 
cameras, and even the salutations of an Urban District Council. 
Can one be given the Freedom of a U.D.C.? Mr. Shaw has 
earned it a dozen times over: in Malvern he is the landlady’s 
prop, the hotel-keeper’s stay, even the publican’s succour, 
and the price of a casket would be a small token of esteem. 
On Monday at twelve-thirty the great man spat on his hands, 
took up a spade, and planted a mulberry tree in the Public 
Gardens amid a tangle of talkie-apparatus and the click of 
cameras. Thus he guaranteed to future Malvernians the 
raw material of countless Shaw relics. The mulberry tree, as 
he observed, put him in the Shakespeare Class. Stratford 
and Malvern are our Midland rivals in the purveying of 
Cultural Revel and both are doing excellent business this 
summer. Saying it with mulberries at Malvern was a good 
touch. For the Stratford tree vanished long ago. 

The English people have a certain genius for garden parties ; 
the atmosphere of panama hats and rapidly melting ice-cream 
is as natural to the mild whoopee of Malvern as buns and 
tea-urns and the steam of righteousness are to a Non- 
Conformist outing. Mr. Shaw had no sooner planted his 
mulberry than he returned to social duty on the lawn. Double 
the numbers expected swarmed to the scene, thus embarrassing 
the caterers, adding to the difficulties of those who love to 
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spot celebrities, and easing the problems of those whose first 
concern is to dodge a bore. Festivals of this kind provide 
terrific opportunities for the ancient and exacting exercise of 
bore-dodging, a sport which often supplies a very cheerful 
spectacle for those who are above the battle but know the 
particular problems and personalities concerned. 

Mr. Shaw laid it down that nobody was to give him a present 
of greater value than threepence. Did anybody have the 
courage to send him a Blue Pencil? Yet after the production 
of Saint Foan on Saturday (surely the slowest and longest in 
the history of the play) and that of On the Rocks on Monday, 
it was impossible not to repeat the criticism, of which Mr. 
Shaw never takes the faintest notice, that by leaving a little 
out the dramatist would really get his word in more effectively. 
Miss Wendy Hiller’s Joan was young, alive, kicking, and ex- 
citing ; it corresponded admirably to the stage directions. 
But the Trial Scene somehow missed its full effect ; the pace, 
I think, had got so slow that both players and audience were 
losing their grip. On the Rocks was taken at a much better 
rate. But there are some flabby passages amid the strenuous 
political back-chat. Who cares twopence whether or how the 
Prime Minister’s children are mated? Yet we are dragged 
through the matrimonial bickering and chaffering as though 
it were of high concern. That Blue Pencil might have been 
churlish for the occasion ; but the apt is often the impolite. 

Sir Barry Jackson has done a strange thing at Malvern. 
By plodding on he has managed to fill a country town with 
visitors for four weeks in the year by laying on a supply of art. 
It is hard enough to coax the English into a theatre at any 
time, more especially into a theatre of serious intention. He 
has gathered them into his own country and has made them 
clock-in at mornings to lectures and at nights to drama of all 
kinds. After the play they relax to the extent of dancing, but 
this, as they say in Ruddigore, “ is one of our blameless dances.” 
For though the hotels in Malvern have “extensions” till 
midnight, the one place where people meet to talk, stroll, 
dance, and generally attempt festivity is strictly denied any 
licence at all. Why is it that whenever the English try to 
organise their gaiety they come to these preposterous con- 
clusions ? If Malvern vetoed all liquor save that which 
gushes from its own rocks, the veto would at least be logical. 
But to illumine your public gardens, make great show of 
festal bunting, summon dance-bands, and then to deny your 
revellers even a glass of lager, while actually prolonging the 
facilities for drinks of all kinds in hotel lounges, is one of 
confusion’s madder masterpieces. What can the foreign visitor 
make of such a discipline ? Ivor Brown 


MASSINE’S BERLIOZ BALLET 


One may think that the ideal for ballet is a collaboration 
between composer, choreographer and scenographer working 
together from the start without going so far as to declare that 
it is wrong to devise ballets for symphonies which have been 
composed for performance as such and are complete in them- 
selves. So long as we admit that a performance of Chorear- 
tium or of Les Présages is no substitute for the performance 
of Brahms’ fourth and Tschaikovsky’s fifth symphonies in the 
concert hall, there is no reason why we should not enjoy the 
ballets which Massine has invented for them. Nevertheless, 
the ballet is, in my opinion, an important art-form of such rich 
potentialities that, like the opera-form, it is susceptible of a 
degree of co-ordination of its different elements which is 
probably more difficult to achieve when the music is already 
given and has been composed without thought of its use in 
the form of a ballet. It is not because either of superior 
music or of superior choreography that I consider, for example, 
such a ballet as L’Otseau de Feu to be a more successful work 
than Choreartium or Les Présages, but because it is a more 
organic whole. There is no reason why Massine should not 
try to make a ballet to Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, but 
there is a good reason to doubt whether such a ballet will be 


completely successful. I believe, however, that to the general 
public, which will be hearing this music of Berlioz’s for the. 
first time at the ballet at Covent Garden, Massine’s Sym- 
phonie Fantastique will seem more successful than to musicians 
who are familiar with the score. Yet the production of this 
work shows how risky it is to theorise dogmatically as to what 
is or is not possible. Those who have declared outright that 
it is impossible to invent a ballet to go with a symphony 
without degradation or destruction of the music will have 
seriously te consider Massine’s new ballet, which is altogether 
a remarkable achievement, surpassing, in my opinion, both 
Choreartium and Les Présages. I would not say, however, 
that it does not distort to some extent Berlioz’s great com- 
position. But, since we so often hear distortion of some kind 
or other when the Symphonie Fantastique is played in the 
concert hall, it would be absurd to make too much of this 
distortion which is, indeed, almost inevitable. 

On the other hand, Massine has succeeded in presenting 
one movement out of the five which make up Berlioz’s sym- 
phony in such a way as to add a marvellous interpretation of 
the music, just as a producer and actor of genius might 
illuminate the play of Hamlet by a creative stage production 
of it—I refer to the famous third movement, the Scéne aux 
Champs. It was an absolute inspiration to give this move- 
ment a classical landscape setting, and in this Massine has 
been served extraordinarily well by his scenographer, Christian 
Bérard, whose scenery and costumes are perfectly delightful. 
But it is not only the setting of this movement which is 
satisfying, for the choreography which Massine has devised 
here reveals a plastic imagination of a high order. There is 
in the choreography of this movement a true pictorial inven- 
tion, and every posture, gesture and movement is expressive 
and significant. The music seems almost as if it were being 
visually realised before one’s eyes from bar to bar. The very 
special and rather indefinable atmosphere of this music has 
been perfectly caught, and I must confess that, whole-hearted 
Berlioz enthusiast as I am, I almost feared to breathe as I 
watched this scene so pure, so tranquil, so imbued with the 
spirit of the marvellous music which it, as it were, re-creates 
plastically before one’s eyes. I consider this scene to be the 
highest point so far reached in the art of the choreographer. 
It also provides an instance of a perfect use of an old con- 
trivance in the art of ballet, namely, the appearance on wires, 
floating through the air, of the prima ballerina, the incarnation 
of Berlioz’s idée fixe. 

About the other four movements I cannot be equally 
enthusiastic, but this does not mean that they are unsuccessful. 
Quite the contrary, for I believe that with the public the ball- 
room scene (second movement), the March to the Scaffold 
(fourth movement) and the last movement are the most 
popular. I was impressed by the ingenuity with which 
Massine had dealt with the fourth movement without being 
convinced that he had found the perfect treatment of it. It 
does not impress one as inevitable in the way the third move- 
ment does, where one cannot imagine now any other choreo- 
graphy or decor. Also, in spite of its thrilling effect on the 
audience which, of course, was largely unfamiliar with the 
music of the symphony, it is not nearly as thrilling as this 
movement sounds when played correctly in the concert hall. 

But it is the first movement which satisfied me least and I 
believe that Massine may be able to revise it with advantage, 
although I admit that one saw it on the first night with all the 
disadvantages of the first performance of an extremely 
elaborate piece of choreography which would depend partly 
for its effect on the perfection with which it was performed. 
Both this and the ball-room (second movement) ought to gain 
greatly by repetition. The setting of this ball-room scene is 
extremely good, for it is no easy matter to devise anything 
fresh and convincing for such a hackneyed subject. This also 
applies to the choreography, for the choreographer cannot 
avoid the waltz which dominates this movement. I think, 
however, that this scene will gain greatly as the performance 
improves technically, but I reserve my opinion as to its real 
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adequacy until I have seen the ballet more often. My 
criticism of the first movement is chiefly that for some reason 
or other the choreography lacks the poetry which is immanent 
in the music. Here again one must reserve a final judgment 
for later. In the meantime I advise everybody interested in 
ballet and in music to go and see the Symphonie Fantastique 
at Covent Garden for it is a unique experience. 
W.. J. TuRNER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


The Gulbenkian Collection at the National Gallery. 


. With admirable and characteristic. enterprise the Director of 
the National Gallery is exhibiting eighteen paintings from M. 
Gulbenkian’s collection. No less;than nine of them have in the 
past been an ornament to English houses. The two Rembrandts 
from the Hermitage are masterpieces in‘the strictest sense, showing 
the powers of a supreme artist at the top of his form. Owing to 
high varnish and the National Gallery skylights, one finds oneself 
examining in detail not the models’ faces but one’s own; per- 
severance, however, reveals flesh-painting that is almost unique. 
Rubens’s full-length of his second wife, also from the Hermitage, 
similarly deserves every superlative of praise. The bravura of 
the black frock, the harmony of the smoky green feathers and 
violet bows, frame a face and bosom painted by an incomparable 
artist who was also passionately in love. The splendour of these 
three works is in danger of blinding the yisitor to the excellence 
of their neighbours. But the Gainsborough is one of the most 
brilliant and lovely portraits ever painted in England, and we 
have never seen two better Guardis. (Those who still under- 
estimate this painter’s genius, should study the texture of these 
pictures, and the extreme delicacy of colour, as, for instance, in 
the contrast between the blue hangings and the grey stone of the 
Procuratie.) Then there is a most fascinating Fragonard, with 
soft foliage that no other pre-Nineteenth Century painter could 
have achieved, and lovely water, and the oddest mauve on a 
pleasure boat. And a Lancret Féte Galante, so good as to make one 
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re-estimate this artist’s powers. And a first-class Boueher. And 
two charming Hubert Roberts of the Versailles gardens in the 
making. And a Van Dyck of the best period. And a Cima. 
And a Carpaccio. And, if you must have a fly in your amber, an 
exquisitely insipid Romney. Altogether a roomful which is a 
sight for sore eyes, and we wish M. Gulbenkian could be offered 
a dukedom to leave his pictures with us for good. 


“San Francisco,” at the Empire 

In this film everybody talks about sin. Perhaps we're such a 
hard-boiled set of sinners to-day that the sins of San Francisco 
around 1906 now appear to us as Faith, Hope and Charity. 


Anyhow, the night life shown in this picture wouldn’t call a blush - 


to the cheek of cousin-from-the-country while the applause 
accorded to Jeanette MacDonald’s singing of cabaret and grand 
opera numbers could hardly be labelled sin. San Francisco has 
all the ingredients of a good M.G.M. film: three first-rank stars, 
Clark Gable, Jeanette MacDonald and Spencer Tracy; lurv, 
night-club entertainment, grand opera, spectacle on a large scale, 
and God. The last item tends to pall a bit, but Spencer Tracy 
in a dog-collar is well worth seeing; the combination is almost 
unbelievable but he pulls it off and is about the one really con- 
vincing thing in the whole picture. The story is uninspired ; 
Miss MacDonald’s heart flutters overmuch between the so sinful 
night-club proprietor and the rich and respectable grand opera 
boss, before alighting, where we all knew it would alight, in the last 
reel. However, it is treated as a film and, because this is rare, the 
result is worth seeing. The climax is the earthquake, and these 
sequences provide some excellent trick work, photography and 
cutting : houses crash to the ground, streets gape epen, fires are 
extinguished by dynamiting surrounding buildings and the 
wounded groan and groan and groan. Through it all marches 
Gable, looking tough and “handsome in tails, muddy and torn 
from having had a night-club fall on him. He is, of course, 
seeking the girl. With the aid of Padre Tracy he finds her, 
singing hymns on a hillside. He is converted. The fires are out. 
San Francisco is delivered from the earthquake into the arms 
of God. 


“Laburnum Grove,” at the Plaza 


Mr. Priestley is the major champion of the Little Man, his 
spiritual defender against the rich on the one hand, and the 


very poor on the other, im fact a bulwark of respectability. © 


But respectability, even when liberally garnished with the sauce 
of gossip, is apt to become monotonous. So Mr. Priestley wrote 
Laburnum Grove, which was a very successful play ; and a British 
film company have photographed it (with a few alterations to 
permit of occasional camera movement) and it will doubtless 
prove a very successful film. In it a respectable, genial, hard- 
working Little Man is shown to have a Hyde to his Jekyll. 
Respectability is revealed as having a tang of crookedness. It is 
all done in a very gentlemanly fashion : there is no gangster stuff ; 
nothing ugly or disturbing about it; it is, in fact, rather heroic, 
and suburbia will surely return to its Laburnum Groves much 
refreshed. Edmund Gwenn, who played the part on the stage, 
again proves his worth as a character actor, creating the Little 
Man by subtle touches of light and shade, always achieving just 
the right key. Cedric Hardwicke as the sponging brother-in-law 
is unfortunately never subtle ; music-hall tricks and over-emphasis 
in general produce an air of unreality. In this film Victoria Hopper 
appears hard and not specially attractive. This may be the fault 
of one department.or.other of the British film studios, which have 
not yet acquired the Hollywood technique for creating or adding 
to feminine beauty on the screen. 


THE COMING WEEK 


FriDAY, July 31st— 
New Education Fellowship Conference, Cheltenham. Till 
August 14th. 
SATURDAY, August Ist— 
Marx House Workers’ Summer School, Oldfeld, Swanage. Till 
August 29th. 
Monpbay, August 3rd— 
“The Thirty-Nine Steps,” Everyman Cinema. 
Labour Fete. Speech by the Rt. Hon. C. R. Attlee, Thaxted, 
Essex. 
TuespaAy, August 4th— 
Dublin Horse Show. 
TuHursDAY, August 6th— 
“The Amazing Dr. Clitterhouse,” Haymarket Theatre. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


Tuere are a large number of books, a whole section of 
literature, which one reads not for their subjects, but in order 
to spend one’s time with their authors. It might be objected 
that this is usually the case, but there is a distinction between 
works of poetry and imagination in which the author makes 
one see visions and books in which one stands at the author’s 
elbow and looks, with him, at the real world. One kind is 
not necessarily superior to the other. Thus Green Mansions 
and A Crystal Age are books in which one sees W. H. Hudson’s 
visions, while in most of his other books one stands at his 
elbow, and in Far Away and Long Ago one looks back at his 
life. One reads him for his company, not because one wants 
to learn about vizcachas and huanacos, though they are interest- 
ing: nothing that he observes can bore one. Hudson is at his 
best when he is writing about himself, which is all too seldom. 
There was in him an inner melancholy, a nobility that 
sprang from a complete absence of fussing about his own 
character, which is the reason why the more intimate you are 
with him the better you like him. One does not seek 
such a close approach to everyone. Richard Jefferies, who 
shared the same interests as Hudson, can be embarassing when 
he speaks of himself, and even the best companions along the 
road are sometimes boring when they attempt intimacy. 
There is a good deal to be said for those who prefer to keep 
their readers at a distance. 
* * * 


I have just finished reading News from Tartary, by Peter 
Fleming (Cape, 12s. 6d.), with very great enjoyment, and 
since I care nothing whatever about the political situation in 
Central Asia (that is to say, I don’t prefer one race, or army, 
or political label to another) and am not attracted by any of 
them, you might guess that I read the book for the pleasure 
of Mr. Fleming’s company. Like thousands of other people 
I am charmed by his impudent street-urchin approach to danger 
and discomfort, to hunger and thirst, bugs and lice and to 
those blood-sucking bigger bugs, the Chinese generals backed 
up by their executioners and machine-guns. As all readers 
of The Times will remember, Peter Fleming set off from Pekin 
and made his way to India, lacking a proper passport and 
armed with the famous rook rifle, with the self-confident 
cheekiness that you see in small boys stealing rides on the 
tailboards of lorries and dodging the coppers on point duty 
through the traffic. He is so perfectly well equipped that one 
does not worry about him, any more than one worries about 
how the sparrows in London find their food. Unappetising 
to bugs, indifferent to lice, without a sense of smell, and 
boasting (I think untruly) that he has no palate, he starts with 
astonishing advantages. In addition he has the capacity to 
make himself liked by ugly customers and to make real friends 
everywhere, out of the strangest material. He can shoot well 
enough to pick up his food wherever there is any game and 
he can ride any kind of animal. It was, however, a remarkable 
series of lucky flukes that got him through. 


* . * 


The chief fascination of News from Tartary is not Mr. 
sleming himself, though I find his character extremely 
nteresting, nor is it his inadequate picture of deserts shut in 
by mountains, and the everlasting howling wind that rages 
over them, nor the Tartars, nor the oases whose inhabitants 
are victimised by the various armies, rather as green flies are 
milked of their juices by disciplined tribes of warring ants. 
These are all interesting, but the fascinating figure in the book 
is Kini Maillart, Mr. Fleming’s travelling companion. He 
tells us that she is a newspaper correspondent, a ski inter- 
national, who has knocked about in such and such places and 
met such and such people. A photograph of her plucking 


one of the geese that he shot, tells us more. Yet Mr. Fleming, 
and his Leica, tell us littlh and leave us with an insatiable 
curiosity. He reports practically nothing that she said and 
scarcely inquires into her feelings. At the end of the book 
one is absolutely bewitched by her and yet one knows hardly 
any more about her than if Mr. Fleming had travelled with a 
dog or a cat. This is, of course, intentional and inevitable, 
but it is maddening and is the secret of the book’s tantalising 
charm. Fortunately, however, Mile. Maillart is probably now 
engaged in writing her own version of the journey, and she 
has written books already which I shall get hold of at once. 
They both got pleasure from “ doing the same stages every 
day that Marco Polo would have done if he had branched 
south from the Silk Road into the mountains.” They were 
both in deadly earnest, determined to achieve what they had 
set out to do, and felt that it was thoroughly worth doing. 
And they were both made happy by leading “a_bestial 
existence,” that is to say, living the lives of underfed and over- 
driven horses. 


We were not so very far above the animals. Our days, like theirs» 
were ruled by the elemental things—the sun, the wind, the frost. 
Like them we lay on the earth to sleep. Like them, we were interested 
above all else in food. We were never short of food ; but, with the 
exception of perhaps an hour after the evening meal, there was no 
single moment in the day when we would not have eaten, and eaten 
with the greatest relish, anything that appeared remotely edible. Dog 
biscuits would have been welcome. A plate of cold tapioca pudding 
would have vanished in a flash. Your dust-bins, had we come across 
them, would not have been inviolate. 


If the reader knows from any inadequate experience of hiking 
round the home counties what is meant, he will feel envious. 
If he doesn’t know he ought to feel more envious still. One 
day Maillart and Fleming marched for eleven hours without 
food, during the last few of which they pulled and pushed a 
moribund pony over a mountain pass which appears to have 
been something over fifteen thousand feet up, rather than not 
bring it into camp. And when Maillart was crippled with 
lumbago, dog-tired and in pain, she spent what might have 
been the siesta in killing the maggots that poked their white 
heads out of a stinking ulcer on one of the camels. Neither 
of the partners was squeamish, and in a world which prides 
itself on exaggerated brutality, or exaggerated squeamishness, 
they appear extraordinarily attractive, merely because they 
possess the particular blend of toughness and tender-heartedness 
which ought to be normal among decent people. 


* * * 


The general impression left by their account of the races 
they met is that there is little to choose between one brand 
of vileness and another. One’s sympathy, naturally, is with 
the bottom dog, and the most defenceless caste in Asia is the 
White Russian. Blown to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
they may be found scattered in every slum and every desert. 
Borodishin, “‘ un brave homme,” lives somewhere south of the 
Gobi, still yearning to see his wife and family, though in 
1927 he was warned to give up all hope of getting into touch 
with them, since the Reds will not let them leave Siberia. 
Fortified by doses of valerian to steady his weak heart, 
Borodishin saw his surprising visitors over the mountains to 
their next stage. If one sympathises with Borodishin, what 
must one feel for the Armenian, marooned in Tartary by 
disease, yet European in culture and in interests and keeping 
a pathetic finger on the world’s pulse by taking in the weekly 
edition of The Times? Sinkiang is full of other exiles, Chinese, 
longing for their own country—and doomed to order the 
marching and counter-marching armies of the soldier ants. At 
first one thinks that had Peter Fleming trekked through a 
Brobdingnagian enlargement of Fabre’s Lives of the Insects, the 
picture would have been much the same. Then one comes across 
the Tungan soldiers resting on the march with their prisoners, 
laughing and chatting and amicably catching the vermin which 
their shackled charges could not reach. It is quite a surprise 
to find man behaving, sometimes, with the humanity of a 
monkey. Davip GARNETT 
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ACE MORALITY : A DOCUMENT 


Sagittarius Rising. By Cec Lewis. Peter Davies. 8s. 6d. 


This is a book which everybody should read. It is the auto- 
biography of an ace, and of no common ace, either. We are all 
much concerned just now with the danger of being bombed, 
gassed, and burnt alive, women, children and all, with our water 
and electricity cut off when we have become helplessly dependent 
on them. Well, the hand that can release these judgments on us 
is the hand of the ace. And the ace may be a lad of 17. Indeed, 
it is not clear that such an age limit is necessary. The late Sir 
Horace Plunkett learnt to fly when he was over 80, having been 
recommended to take mountain air for sleeplessness. I believe 
I could have taken a plane into the air and released a bomb when 
I was 15. 

Under such circumstances the moral training of our lads might 
be expected to rouse some concern or at least some curiosity. 
Apparently it is not even thought worth mentioning. When 
Prime Ministers and Secretaries of State for War in their great 
rearmament speeches proposed the enlistment and training of 
several thousand youths to rain destruction on the capital cities 
of the world, it never occurred to them to give any particulars 
as to the course of Diabolonian education which is to fit them 
for a delight and pride in this new and very startling department 
of human activity. How are we to test and select for the requisite 
high spirits, sense of mischievous humour, and moral irresponsi- 
bility which must go to make a boy ready to convert a city of 
God (more or less) into a City of Destruction ? 

Mr. Lewis solved that problem for himself without any mis- 
givings. At the age of 16 he found himself so “ air minded ” 
that he transferred himself from his famous public school to the 
Flying Corps in the spring of 1915 without consulting anyone. 
Now, if the public school had been Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
Rugby or the like, Mr. Lewis would have been a ready-made 
Diabolonian. But it was not: it was Oundle: Oundle under 
Sanderson the Great, who cordially agreed with me as he showed 
me round the scene of his triumphs that Eton and all the rest of 
them should be razed to the ground and their foundations sown 
with salt. Thus Mr. Lewis had a quite special Sandersonian- 
Wellsian pacifist schooling. His father was and is a distinguished 
sky pilot, not a bomber, but one who has never left the ground, 
nor rained anything but sermons on his fellow-creatures. The 
boy was not the usual young public-school Caliban whom nothing 
cam tame or humanise : he had all the noble tastes and qualities, 
love of nature, love of beauty, love of poetry, soaring imagination, 
and physical gifts that eventually carried him to a height of six 
feet four inches, with a brilliant endowment of good looks. In 
short, one of the best, perhaps the very best, of all the recruits of 
1915. He could have won his Military Cross and his promotions 
on his appearance alone. 

As a matter of fact, he won them by committing all the 
atrocities of air warfare with an enjoyment that lasted until his 
demobilisation with unbroken nerve and unscathed limbs at the 
end of the war. He had a charmed life in every sense of the 
word. And throughout it all he never disliked a German except 
for twenty minutes on a black night when the Gothas were bom- 
barding London, and somebody he loved was on the ground 
beneath. That brought on a fit of Berserker fury in which he 
deserted his defensive post and plunged vengefully into the thick 
of our own anti-aircraft barrage in search of a Gotha to bring 
down. But the Gothas eluded him in the darkness; and the ft 
passed very quickly. 

And now comes the test question. How did the exceptional 
humanity of this prince of pilots react to the demand for atrocities 
made upon him by his duties? As it happened he was never a 
bomber. He won ais cross on observation patrol, which needs 
daring, intelligence, reckless exposure to Archies, but has not 
slaughter for its direct object. In the second phase of his service, 
which was offensive patrol, he was a duellist, guiltless of the blood 
of women, children, and civilians. It was, as he puts it, Hector 
and Achilles, a battle of champions, fought in flying chariots with 
machine guns instead of Homeric spears. So far, nothing 
unpardonably Diabolonian. 

Unfortunately, there was one incident which spoils the chivalrous 
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picture. It reminds me of something that happened to myself 
one evening many years before the war. One cheerless evening, 
walking through Battersea Park, I came upon a vast ruin that 
had old associations for me. It was one of those enormous glass 
structures that came into vogue in the middle of last century with 
Paxton’s Crystal Palace, originally the Hyde Park Exhibition. 
These monsters were as movable as bird cages. One of them 
appeared during my boyhood in Dublin as an exhibition building 
on the site now occupied by the Catholic University. It was 
taken away to England, where it was re-named The Albert Palace ; 
and, after what wanderings I know not, got finally stranded and 
abandoned in Battersea Park, where it confronted me in the dusk 
like a ghost from my nonage. There was something spectral and 
tragic about it ; for all Battersea’s boys had thrown all Battersea’s 
stones (there were stones in the streets in those macadamised days) 
at its million panes, leaving nothing unshattered save its monstrous 
and miserable skeleton. You can imagine with what bitter 
reflections on the wanton destructiveness of my species I passed on. 

Suddenly an unbroken pane of glass caught my eye. It was 
irresistible. I believe I should have been shying stones at that 
pane to this day if the appearance of a park-keeper and the dignity 
of my professional position had not forced me to pass along 
harmlessly with every fibre of my being crying out against leaving 
that pane unshattered. 

To return to Mr. Lewis. He was in the sky on a bloodless 
observation patrol contemplating a desolated terrain over which 
the tides of war had swept in and out. I had a glimpse of it 
myself in 1917, when, sightseeing round the Front, I found 
places where villages had been with nothing left of them but a 
prostrate signpost with a name on it, or a wheelwright’s emplace- 
ment showing through the snow. Mr. Lewis’s reflections were 
no less sombre, his generalisations no less tragic than mine in 
Battersea Park. The pilot in him sublimated into the poet and 
philosopher, as so often happened to him in the empyrean. 

Suddenly he noticed a solitary house that had not been de- 
molished. His observer saw it, too. And the same strange call 
of nature griped them both. They had no bombs: bombing 
was not their business, nor was their machine equipped for 
carrying or launching any such projectile. No matter: they 
returned to their station, wangled a bomb, shipped it at great 
risk of being blown to pieces by it, and returned to hover over the 
dwelling that war at its worst had spared. Lewis brought all 
his mental powers into play to ensure a direct hit. He calculated 
his height, his distance, his speed and that of the wind with a 
conscientiousness which made success mathematically certain ; 
and at his word the observer managed to heave the bomb over- 
board, again at considerable risk of its resenting such improper 
manhandling by a premature explosion. 

The story lacks its tragic consummation. The house stands to 
this day presumably ; and the pit dug in the earth by the bomb 
a mile or two away has long since been filled up. But the page 
from the real psychology of war remains. Mr. Lewis, like all 
sane men, loathes war. Nobody could sing more fervently than 
he: “‘ How beautiful are the feet of them that bring the gospel of 
peace !”’ But he had a shot at that house all the same. Had the 
war lasted another month he would have bombed Berlin. So 
should I, I suppose, had I been in his place. Mr. Lewis has 
a good deal to say about it, and says it very well; for he is a 
thinker, a master of words, and a bit of a poet. But there are 
the facts at first hand. The funniest passage in the book deals 
with the disappearance from the dinner table of two of his mess- 
mates who were smashed by one of our own shells. The passage 
is: ‘“ The battery rang up to apologise.” Why must we laugh? 
Because, I suppose, if we took war seriousiy we should all go 
mad. 

Some people like war. There is to allof us a side that likes it. 
We should provide for the gratification of that liking as a sport, 
even if we have to suppress its political exploitation. It could be 
done every year on Salisbury Plain. And as there is no fun in 
poison gas, and mechanised warfare has reduced courage to 
absurdity, we might reconsider Fielding’s remark that battles 
might be fought just as well with fists as with musketry. 

Mr. Lewis was clearly not deficient in natural tenderness. 
He was apparently always in love with some lady; and it cannot 
be doubted that many ladies’ were always in love with him. 
Touching these matters with an admirable delicacy, he never 
tells us that it was not always the same lady; but as his heart 
was broken again and again by tragic partings seen dimly through 
his vein of poetry, one may suspect him of inconstancy, but not 
accuse him of indiscretion or insensibility. BERNARD SHAW 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Secret Journey. By James HANLey. Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d. 
The Golden Heart. By Ricuarp Srracuey. Secker and 
Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
A Gun for Sale. By GraHAM GREENE. Heinemann. 
Bird Alone. By SEAN O’FAOLAIN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. James Hanley is, considered as a novelist, a fortunate man. 
His life—character—circumstances have enabled him to grow 
and develop so to speak from the bottom layer upwards : broaden- 
ing out from a basic realisation of the harshness and violence of 
existence to achieve a more spacious view of humanity ; and this 
without losing his way or becoming less true to himself in the 
process. He has not been obliged to sink through early security, 
through the comfortable acceptance of established conventions 
and opinions—those patent foods which build no bone—to 
disillusionment and its attendant distortions. He did not pre- 
sumably start with the handicap of the old school tie ; nor, beset 
by the pleasant beauties of cultured country houses or the dream- 
ing spires of universities, has he trodden the primrose path to an 
everlasting dismay. What is most satisfactory about his equip- 
ment as a novelist is the feeling he gives one that there must be 
plenty more. where all this came from. His surface is broad, 
level and simple, almost smooth ; the roads and by-roads marked 
in in plain outline ; the completed world lies bare under a curiously 
uncoloured light: but life informs the whole of it. The Secret 
Journey is a continuation of Mr. Hanley’s saga of the working- 
classes. The first volume was called The Furys. The story is 
dominated by the characters of two women: Mrs. Fury, mother 
of the Liverpool Irish family with whose fortunes Mr. Hanley is 
coacerned, and Mrs. Ragner, Jewess, moneylender, in whose net 
tte whole family is finally engulfed. They are a terrific pair. 
To determine which is the more essentially wicked and destruc- 
tive would be a nice point in morals: for the obviously harmful 
char icter carries danger-signals all over her: we know we are 
fools t» be beguiled by her or to hope that good may come from 
hz; but the mother is heroic, virtuous, pious, self-denying, a 


7s. 6d. 


character on the grand scale, whose pride and ambition make 


a murderer of her favourite son. Her gradual petrifying touch 
on the world around her, until all is stomy desert, has the quality 
of inevitability. The description of the money-lender’s house 
is magnificent. We see it from the first in a kind of heavy dark- 
ness, as if already within its walls good things of day have begun 
to droop and drowse. Those figures, their very names—Anna 
Raguer, Daniel Corkran—seem to block out the light. 

A tendency to diffuseness is Mr. Hanley’s chief enemy; and 
there is something wrong with his dialogue. One cannot always 
recognise the individual voices speaking. It is as if the author 
had lapses in which he were deaf, or simply not bothering to 
listen ; but instead imposing on his characters a refined, rather 
Victorian convention for conversation which, combined with the 
occasional bad language and slang, has a disconcerting unnatural 
effect. There is also now and then a touch of long-winded 
facetiousness in the author’s commentary upon his characters : 


If Mr. Kilkey had been endowed by nature with eyes at the back 
of his head, and therefore in the fortunate position of being able to 
see what went on behind as well as in the front of him, he would 
have been surprised at the early hour at which his wife got up. . . . 


Such sentences as this are irritating and could so easily be 
weeded out. A word of gratitude is due to the publishers for 
their detached, unemotional few words upon the wrapper. 

It was an odd experience, after following Mr. Hanley upon his 
journey, to attempt to pursue Mr. Strachey upon his. The 
least a reviewer can do is to approach each new novel without 
preconceived notions of what it should be like. It is hard for a 
writer to find himself scolded for not doing what he never intended 
or attempted to do. But Mr. Strachey bewilders me. No sooner 
has one pinned him down in one mood and style than he switches 
to another. On his last page we read : 


In life the Golden Heart is crossed and fretted, seeking ever to 
escape the grossness and ugliness of the world. But still there are 
sanctuaries: and, dearest Jacob, our heart (the wise woman knew 
we had but one between us) has come home. 


This reads like the simplified happy ending to an old-fashioned 
love-story. But doubts assail us. Is Mr. Strachey’s tongue in 
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his cheek ? This inn with its symbol of the Golden Heart, this 
magic landlady with her mother-wit (“I shall see you again my 
pretty pair when your hearts are made gold”) seem, when we 
look back, to make a parable all out of key and inappropriate. 

“ I feel a bitch now,” says Sukie, “ and I never want to be anything 
else again.” 

“ Yes, I’m glad that’s happened to you. That’s what we all are 
really—dogs and bitches. It’s a clean, simple thing to be, too ; but 
what a hell of a mess we make of it : finding a thousand reasons for 
wearing fancy dress.” 

~, But not at this party, Jacob—not even a nightdress.” 

“ Come here, Sukie.” 

* Jacob, am I all right for you? I mean do you like——” 

“Shut up. Look, let’s get down to it, now.” 

Is this love before hearts are made gold? Or an expression of 
Huxleyan dislike of human passions ? Or Mr. Strachey’s idea 
of honest love ? 

Yet, a little further on, he sets his pair beneath an unequivocal 
poetic light, so that, for a moment, we are moved by them : 

They stood at the side of an old tombstone on which were their 
names—Jacob and Susan. But could they ever be dust? It 
seemed not possible. And yet Jacob, in the sudden turn of a 
thought, believed that old Jacob to have won a victory over death 
itself since his Susan still lay with him ; and he envied him this long 
since settlement. 

And Jacob is not only Jacob but Mr. Heartsease, bogus psycho- 
logist, in a false beard. Personally I prefer him in this guise. 
The scene in which his mother comes to him for advice on re- 
marriage is amusing. This Anglo-Indian lady is my favourite 
character. Her reminiscent meditations about India, her diary 
of her son’s infant years, are distinctly endearing. But then she 
is given a serious Freudian trouncing. And Mr. Heartsease’s 
secretary is in love with Susan’s husband. And the Devil himself 
is another character. And long passages from Donne and other 
poets are set down whole all of a sudden without annotation. And 
there are further odd ingredients in the shape of Charlie Gunter, 
artist, and the Hon. Peter Ward-Dunning, member of London’s 
Bohemia. They take a pot of marguerites from a war-memorial 
and are arrested. The court-scene, in which a plain narrative 
might have made telling satire, side-slips all of a sudden into an 
hysterical extravaganza. Altogether a mystifying affair, with 
plenty of talent. The book is very attractively produced; but 
this time I think the blurb is inclined to overdo it. 

Beneath his title A Gun for Sale Mr. Graham Greene has 
written An Entertainment. To my mind, it more closely re- 
sembles a long elaborate dream-experience: one of those dark 
disorganising circumstantial dreams which unwind in more or 
less logical sequence: dreams of immense conspiracies, with 
oneself moving against an Enemy unseen, all-powerful, oneself 
in the predicament of being obliged to save the world. They are 
all there—the wicked faces, the shots, the solitary figures in the 
streets suddenly there and then not there, the sinister abnormality 
flickering without warning out of the bland normal surface, like 
a black snake out of an innocent crate of bananas. In a moment 
somebody will say something frightening, obscene. There in the 
room is the ordinary fireplace. Unhook the brass trap and 
propped up inside is the woman’s body, feet in the grate, head 
out of sight in the chimney. . . . Mr. Greene has a remarkable 
capacity for building up and sustaining a Dark Tower atmosphere. 
Every detail is significant. Icy wind from the north, rain freezing 
in the gutters, fog, winter streets, tram-lines, shops decorated 
for Christmas, squalidly respectable residential areas, the sidings 
of a big station at night—all seems saturated with the menace of 
flight and pursuit. And his interiors are no less disquieting. 

He opened the first door to hand and came into what was 
obviously the best bedroom; a wide double bed with a flowery 
eiderdown, veneered walnut furniture, a little embroidered bag for 
hair-combings, a tumbler of Lysol on the washstand for someone’s 
false teeth. He opened the big wardrobe door and a musty smell of 
old clothes and camphor balls came out at him. 


Mr. Greene’s style is flowing, sensitive and dramatic, his dialogue 
pointed, the psychology convincing enough and yet somehow 
with an edge of distortion. Occasionally, where the dream thins 
out and we half wake to the world of Yard men, comic constables, 
skirts, tough guys, we begin to worry and question; but next 
moment we float off once more and regain our willing suspension 
of disbelief. The central figure, Raven, hare-lipped gunman, is 
the biggest worry: that is, in so far as Mr. Greene offers him to 
us as a serious criminological study. Regarded in a more ex- 
ternal way, he is macabre and convincing enough; and in his 


lst moments haunting ia a way which has nothing t9 do with 
dreams and thrillers. 


Death came to him in the form of unbearable pain. It was as 
if he had to deliver this pain as a woman delivers a child, and he 
sobbed and moaned in the effort. At last it came out of him, and he 
followed his only child into a vast desolation: 


One question: isn’t it extremely uncommon for women to 
commit suicide by cutting their throats? One gnawing doubt: 
would they have dared risk paying a hired assassin with phoney 
notes: when so much was at stake ? 

‘Last, not least, Mr. Sean O’Faolain’s charming book Bird 
Alone: It is the reminiscences of an old man, a builder, native 
of Cork; romantic without sentimentality, rich and delicate at 
the same time. We see the country of youth spread out far away, 
diminished yet perfectly clear, a picture seen through the wrong 
end of a telescope, and arrested in a kind of mournful beauty: 
a May landscape caught by the accidental catastrophe of frost. 
Quotations would do imperfect justice to the quality of the prose 
with its lyrical weaving movement from start to finish, its soft 
Irish rhythm never overworked to the point of being (to the 
foreigner) irritating. Cork—the city and its waterways—is Mr. 
O’Faolain’s background. It is obviously in his blood, and he 
conveys it to us with intensity. The characterisation is vivid, 
humorous, moving, the grandfather being perhaps the most 
successful. The only one that doesn’t altogether convince me 
as a person moving independently in a freshly created world is 
Stella, the woman artist: possibly because, in my experience, 


painters, male or female, don’t seem to talk like that about their 


painting. 
The dialogue has a fresh, naturally dramatic flavour. Here is 
a fragment at random : 


Sure I knew you since I used to have to put a rubber apron on 
un to take you on my lap. And look at him. And he smooth, 
groomed, and placid. And look at me and me with my ponthers 
and my paraphernalia on in the presence of two aristocrats. Ye’re 
noble. My dear children, be seated. I do forget my etiquette. 


This capacity for really hearing, really listening in his head 
to his characters speaking, is a novelist’s greatest and—I am 
inclined to think—rarest asset. Perhaps the Irish come by it 
easiest. ROSAMOND LEHMANN 


BEN JONSON 


The Poems of Ben Jonson. Edited by Bernarp H. Newpicare. 
Blackwell. 31s. 6d. 


Ben Jonson (as Mr. T. S. Eliot has already pointed out, during 
the course of an admirable essay, published in The Sacred Wood) 
suffers at present from the most damning and derogatory reputa- 
tion with which dead poet was ever afflicted. He is often cited 
but very seldom read. He has a large place in the histories of 
literature, but a very narrow place in the affections of the general 
reader for whom poctry, after all, is primarily written. He inspires 
respect ; but he does not inspire interest ; and the poet, like the 
lover, will always hope to arouse some emotion livelier than mere 
intellectual regard. In fact, the gifts with which Jonson sub- 
jugated his contemporaries are precisely those least easy to appre- 
ciate at the present day. An age that possessed more aspirants 
to classical learning than full-fledged classical scholars was amazed 
by the breadth and depth of his attainments ; and the authority 
with which he wrote and spoke seemed doubly delightful since 
it was accompanied by overflowing personal humour. Nor must 
one forget that the period that exalted Jonson to the highest 
poetic rank was a period that still based its standards of classical 
excellence on the example of Seneca’s tragedies, and that a certain 
weighty Latin ring, which reverberates through Jonson’s dramatic 
verse, awoke an immediate response in the Elizabethan spirit. 
To appreciate the poet at his true value, one should perhaps 
begin by reading the famous Conversations with Drummond of 
Hawthorden ; for here is a portrait of this “ jovial black-bearded 
gentleman ” executed in strong and simple colours—the picture 
of a poet and critic who impressed alike by the enormity of his 
girth and the range and fecundity of his intelligence, who had a 
capacity for quotation and literary anecdote only equalled by his 
capacity for food and wine. 

In The Poems of Ben Jonson, Mr. Bernard Newdigate has 
assembled all Ben Jonson’s lyrical poems, his epigrams (not very 
rewarding), the verses with which he celebrated state occasions, 
and the various songs (some extremely beautiful) that he composed 
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EPILOGUE: a twice-yearly Critical Review 


Editor : Associate Editor : 
LAURA RIDING ROBERT GRAVES 
Vol. Il (Summer 1936) 7/6 per vol. 


The Contents include: 


The Exercise of English—Philosophy and Poetry— 
Crime—Homiletic Studies—Lucretius and Jeans—Bull- 
Fighting—George Sand, and various other pieces 


CONVALESCENT CONVERSATIONS 
by MADELEINE VARA 5/- 


A book of informal dialogue between two intelli- 
gent invalids bent on not falling in love. 


ALMOST FORGOTTEN CERMANY 
by Georg Schwarz. Translated by 
LAURA RIDING & ROBERT GRAVES 7/6 


A retired art-dealer, now expatriated, tells the 
story of his varied early life in what has come to be 
thought of as ‘Old Germany.’ At one time he was in 
the anomalous position of being the only Jewish estate- 
owner in East Prussia. Later he was a portrait-painter 
at Munich when Impressionism was just beginning to 
turn German culture upside down. A frank, odd book. 
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FAMOUS FIGURES — 


In 1585 Sir Richard Grenville was 
sent by Sir Walter Raleigh to 
complete the occupation of the 
newly founded colony which be- 
came Virginia, the most famous 
Tobacco growing state in the world. 


Player's No. 3 is another 
figure easily remembered 
because of its merits, repre- 
senting, as it does, a Cigarette 
of delightful mellowness 
and flavour, giving always 
that little extra quality so 
necessary for complete enjoy- 
ment by the critical smoker. 
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instance, are the brilliant Picture Left in Scotland and that remark- 
able essay in scatological fun, The Voyage, in which it is related 
how the poet and a friend— 


At Bread-streets Mermaid, having din’d, and merry, 
Propos’d to goe to Hol’borne in a wherry, 


and how, while doing so, the two adventurous travellers were 
obliged to navigate the main sewer—exuberantly described—of 
that part of London. But even more entertaining is The Good 
Wife’s Ale, which, although it often occurs in manuscripts, appears 
not to have been printed since 1641 : 


When shall we meet agayne, and have a tast 
Of that transcendent Ale, we drank of last ? 
What wild ingredients did the Woman choose 
To mad her drink with all; it made me loose 
My wits before it quencht my thirst, ther came 
Such whymseys in my head, and such a flame 
Of fyery drunkennesse had sirg’d my nose, 

My beard shrunk in for fear. There were. of those 
That took me for a commet ; some a far 
Distance remote thought mee a blazing star. 
The Earth me thought just as it was it went 
Round in a wheeling course of merriment . . . 
My Mouth did stand awry just as it were 
Labring to whisper something in mine ear. 

My pockhoid face, they say, appeared to some 
Most like a dry and burning hunniecombe . . 
My guts were myres of sulphure, and my set 
Of parched teeth, strucke fire as they met. 


Yet what may be called Jonson’s official poetry also deserves 
attention. It is often dull; yet, at its tesi, it has a sonority and 
solidity that carries off a conventional and well-worn theme ; 
and even when he was preparing a birthday poem in the year 
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The seasoned traveller does not carry much 
paper money: he knows it is not worth the 














risk. Yet there are many occasions abroad 
| when, for some reason or other, one would 
not choose to go to a bank to draw foreign 
cash for, say, the paying of a hotel bill. It is 
then that the smaller amounts of the Westmin- 
ster Bank’s Travellers Cheques are specially 
handy, as they make the least demand on 
hotel cashiers, pursers, stores, etc., for change. 
Customers may buy Travellers Cheques for 
£2, £5, and £10, at any of the Bank’s 
branches for use at home and abroad. 
For certain countries special facilities are 
provided, particulars of which may 
be had at the counter 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 












































1632 Jonson managed to strike out some uncommonly vigorous 
umagery : 

This is King Charles his Day. Speake it thou Towre 

Unto the ships, and they from tier, to tier, 

Discharge it "bout the J/and, in an houre, 

As lowd as Thunder, and as swift as fire. 

Let Ireland meet it out at sea, halfe way, 

Repeating all great Brittain’s joy, and more, 

Adding her owne glad acoents, to this Day, 

Like Eccho, playing from the other shore. 

What Drum’s or Trumpets, or great Ord’ nance can, 

The Poétrie of steeples, with the Bells, 

Three Kingdomes Mirth, in light, and aérie man, 

Made lighter with the Wine . . . 
—thus proving that not all courtiers are bad poets, and that royal 
liberality sometimes falls on fruitful ground. 

PETER QUENNELL 


F. J. HARVEY DARTON 


Alibi Pilgrimage. By F. J. Harvey Darton. Newnes. 10s. 6d. 

“ On the evening of Friday, December 29th, 1751, three way- 
farers of singular appearance, stopped for rest and refreshment 
at the Red Lion Inn, South Perrott, Dorset.” They were called 
Squires, Lucy and George, brother and sister, with their mother 
Mary, a hideous old gipsy with a huge underlip. How or why 
they appeared at South Perrott, is unknown, but their journeyings 
for the next few days became the most famous piece of evidence, 
manufactured or otherwise according to your taste, in eighteenth 
century criminal history. For these gipsies were involved in the 
Canning Case. ‘While thirty-seven rustics of Dorset, Wilts and 
Hants swore that they had seen the gipsies journeying through 
Southern England towards London, twenty-six Londoners swore 
they had seen them in the neighbourhood of Enfield, where 
Susannah Wells, who was undoubtedly a friend of theirs, kept 
a brothel. The gipsies were accused of seizing Elizabeth Canning, 
a London maidservant, imprisoning her in the brothel and trying 
to force her to lead a life of prostitution. Mary Squires is said 
to have cut Elizabeth’s stays—an offence punishable with death. 
Elizabeth Canning tottered in a fainting condition to her home 
in Aldermanbury, City, days later. 

The gipsies were accused of the crime and produced an alibi 
pilgrimage which gives the title to Mr. Harvey Darton’s book. 
Feeling ran as high about this crime as ever it did about the 
Lindbergh in our own century. The Lord Mayor, who was 
known to favour the case of the gipsies, was mobbed and the newly 
built Mansion House was stoned. Fielding, Allan Ramsay and 
Churchill took an interest in the case. Indeed, Fielding was 
deeply affected by the plight of Elizabeth Canning and exercised 
his influence on her behalf. Mary Squires was condemned to 
death and Susannah Wells was “ burned in the hand.” 

Then the Lord Mayor, Sir Crisp Gascoyne, suddenly took up 
the cause of the gipsies. Despite disagreement in the jury, Mary 
Squires was acquitted on the strength of her alibi pilgrimage ; 
the tables were turned and Elizabeth Canning, condemned to 
imprisonment and transportation for perjury, went to America. 

Many people believed her wronged, and among them was 
Mr. Harvey Darton. But since his book is partly an essay in 
eighteenth century detection, it will be spoiling the fun to explain 
how he came to his conclusions. 

Only the beginning and end of his book are concerned entirely 
with the Canning case. The middle and the larger part is devoted 
to the gipsies’ journey from South Perrott, Dorset, to the brothel 
at Enfield Wash. They appear at odd moments across Toller 
Down, at the Abbotsbury Revels, to Portisham, Upwey and 
Dorchester, Winterbourne Abbas, Chettle, Martin, Coombe 
Bissett, and Stockbridge. Their route can be traversed on foot 
to-day with hardly a mile of tarmac road. All you have to do is 
to use a one-inch Ordnance Map and Mr. Harvey Darton’s book. 
It would be difficult to think of a more sensible way of seeing 
some of the best country in England in quiet, full manner. 

Mr. Harvey Darton died last Sunday from heart strain brought 
on, it is said, by too strenuous walking in his beloved Dorset. 
He has written four books of topographical description: The 
Marches of Wessex (1922: new edition just published) ; A Parcel 
of Kent (1924); English Fabric (1935); and the book under 
review. With these four he has shown himself easily the best 
modern topographical writer. Those meaningless adjectives, 
* picturesque,” “ old world,” “ ancient,” “‘ fine,” used three or 
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London Amusements 





MATINEES 
All at 2.30 p.m. unless otherwise stated. 





ALDWYCH. After October. Tu., Wed. & Aug. 3. 
APOLLO. The Fugitives. Wed., Sat. 








COLISEUM. Lilac Time. w., Thu., S. & Aug. 3. 
DUCHESS. Spring Tide. Wed. & Sat. 
GARRICK. Stormina Teacup. Wed., Thurs. 
GLOBE. “Call It a Day.” Wed. & Thurs. 











ST. MARTIN’S. Tem. 1443. 8.40, Tues., Fri., 2.30. 


HEROES DON’T CARE. 
CAROL GOODNER. FELIX AYLMER. 
REX HARRISON. CORAL BROWN. 


SAVOY. = London’s Longest Run. (Temple 8888.) 
EVENINGS, 8.15. Mon., Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


LADY PRECIOUS STREAM 
Esme PERCY. Viola TREE. Clifford BARTLETT. 


SHAFTESBURY. Ger. 6666. 8.30. W.,S., 2.30. 


GILBERT MILLER presents 


BOY MEETS GIRL. 
New Comedy by BELLA and SAMUEL SPEWACK. 











PHOENIX. Professor Bernhardi. Wed., Fri. 
PLAYHOUSE. Whiteoaks. 
QUEEN’S. Love from a Stranger. W. & Sat. 
ROYALTY. Winter Sunshine. wed. Thurs. 
ST. JAMES’. ‘Pride & Prejudice.’ w.,Th.,s. 
ST. MARTIN’S. Heroes Don’t Care. Tu., Fri. 
SAVOY. Lady Precious Stream. M.,Th.,s. 
SHAFTESBURY. Boy Meets Girl. w_.s. 





Wed., Sat. 




















STRAND. (Tem. 2660.) 8.30. Wed., Thurs., 2.30. 
Robertson Hare, Alfred Drayton, John Mills in 
MEN BEASTS ! 
Farce by Vernon Sylvaine. Staged by Leslie Henson. 


VAUDEVILLE. Last Week. 
EVGS., 8.30. 





(Temple Bar 4871.) 
MAT., THURS., 2.30. 
WATERS. 


GREEN 
Sebastian Shaw, Gillian Lind, Henry Hepworth, 
Wilfred Walter, Winifred Willard, Torin tcher. 


WHITEHALL. Smokinc. (Whitehall 6692.) 
EVGS., 8.30. Mats., WED. & SAT., 2.30. 


ANTHONY AND ANNA. 
A Comedy by ST. JOHN ERVINE. 








STRAND. Aren’t Men Beasts! wWed., Thurs. 


WHITEHALL. Anthony & Anna. w. «5S. 











THEATRES 





ALDWYCH. Evgs., 8.30. Tu.,W., 2.30. Tem.6404. 
MARY CLARE in AFTER OCTOBER 
By RopNgEY ACKLAND. 

Extra Matinee Bank Holiday Monday, Aug. 3. 


APOLLO. (Gerrard 2653.) 8.30. Wed., Sat., 2.30. 


THE FUGITIVES, by Waiter Hackett. 
MARION LORNE. GODFREY TEARLE. 
PHYLLIS DARE. EDWIN STYLES. 


COLISEUM. Tem. 3161. 


LILAC TIME. 


Mats., Wed., Thurs., Sat. and Mon., Aug. 3rd, at 2.30. 


CROYDON, EVGS., 8.30. SAT.,s. Repertory. 


LITTLE EARTHQUAKE. 
By Beatrice Mayor. Prior to London Producyon. 


DUCHESS, Catherine Street, W.C.2. 
Evgs. 8.30. Mats., Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
SP E 








Evgs. at 8.15. 








TEM. 8243. 
(Smoking). 


LOUISE HAMPTON ARTHUR SINCLAIR. 


GARRICK. (Tem. 8713.) 8.30. Mats., W., Th., 2.30. 


STORM IN A TEACUP. 
By James Barpir & Bruno FRANK. 
200th PERFORMANCE JULY 28th. 


GLOBE. = om 1592. E 8.15 Sharp. 
"WEDS. and THURS. 530. 


RENE. “BROWNE & OWEN WARES in 
“CALL IT A DAY.” 
By Dodie Smith. 


HIPPODROME. Ger. 3272. TWICE NIGHTLY, 
6.25, 9. JACK WALLER’S 
“NO! NO! NANETTE” 
with Clifford Mollison, Shaun Glenville, 
Phyllis Monkman, Barbara Vernon. 
All seats bookable. (6.25, 1/6-7/6) (9 p.m., 1/6-10/6). 


PHOENIX. 8.30. Wed., Fri., 2.30. 
RONALD ADAM presents 
ABRAHAM SOFAER in SCHNITZLER’S 


PROFESSOR BERNHARDI 
PLAYHOUSE. 














Tem. 8611. 





Whitehall 7774. 





8.30. Mats., Wed., Sat., 2.30. Extra Mat., August 3. 
NANCY PRICE in 
WHITEOAKS. 

QUEEN’S, (Last Perfs. Aug. 8th.) Ger, 4517. 


EVGS., 8.30. Mats. WEDS. & 3sATS., 2.30. 
MARIB NEY, “FRANK VOSPER in 


LOVE FROM A STRANGER. 








aay Ge. t. 733%. Au Seats Bookable. 
ed. & Thurs., 2.30. 
NICHOLAS ANNEN, ATHENE SEYLER in 
WINTER SUNSHINE. 
ST. tae. (Whi. 3903). No perfs. Mons. 
30. WED., THUR., SAT., 2.30. 
GILBERT MILLER and MAX GORDO present 


“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.” 








PICTURE THEATRES 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. Ger. 2081. 
“SCARLET PIMPERNEL” (A.) and 

“ BREWSTER’S MILLIONS” (v) Retained b 

demand. Com. Mon., Aug. 10, “GHOST GOES 

WEST” (A.) and “ESCAPE ME NEVER ” (a ) 


EVERYMAN (Opp. Hampstead Tube Stn. Ham. 2285) 


3rd SUMMER SEASON OF BRITISH FILMS. 
Monday, 3rd Aug., for 7 days, 
Robert Donat and Madeleine Carroll in 


“39 STEPS.” (A.) Directed by ALrrep HitcHcock. 

















RESTAURANTS 








A QUIET meal, deliciously cooked—Lunch, Dinner 
or late Supper (licensed till midnight), at RULES 


of Maiden Lane, Covent Garden. Estd. 1780. 


"THIS, paper may be read in “The Book ” RES- 
TA NT and WINE DIVE facing the British 
Museum. also subscriptions received. 


CHARITY 


ACTORY GIRLS’ COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND 

an, Lady Loch, FUNDS URGENTLY 

NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls and 

women hoping for a week or more at the sea during the 

next few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 

Hon. TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, M.B.E., 75 Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, London, W.C.1. 




















PERSONAL 





ADY in comfortable Sussex cottage would like to 

hear of another (30-40) as companion join winter. 

Progressive. interested in everything. Ability to drive 

car would be useful. Part work London no bar. § mins. 

=a. Box 336, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
fot 





OUNG MAN (Undergraduate), age 24, literary 

interests, seeks male companions to share activities in 

London. Box 337, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, 
W.C.1. 


Two ung bachelors with attractive Hampstead 
guton Maisonette wish another to join them. 
Box 332, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W. C.1 I. 








UDISTS. For information about the Movement write 
to Natronat Sun & Atk ASSOCIATION, 6 Foster 
Lane, E.C.2. Please enclose stamped envelope. 


A CORRESPONDENCE Club for unusual people 
1,800 members . world over. Founded 1927 
Contacts, Box 91 Sta. D, New York City, U.S.A. 


NTELLIGENT PEOPLE support cremation because 
it is Hygienic. It preserves the land for the use of 
the living. You can ensure free cremation at death at 
any crematorium in Gt. Britain for £5 5s., six yearly 
| ew yd of £1 1s., or vy payments of 3d. over a 
ed peri Write for FREE BROCHURE NSCA, 
Cremation Society, 23 Nottingham Place, London, W.1 
Welbeck 6079. 


| SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


A Postal Subscription to any address in the world 

costs: One rom post free, 30s. Six months, 

post free 55s. hree months, post frec, 7s. 6d, 

and s id be geal to The Manager, New 

STATESMAN AND tr ge ya Great Turnstile, 
» W.C.1. 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT & WANTED 
UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 








Appointment of Assistant Lecturer in Departments o 
Greek and Latin. 





Applications are invited for the post o. Assistan! 
cturer in Classics. 

Stipend £300 per annum. Duties to begin 1st October, 
1936. Six copies of application, with not more than 
three —— or references, must be sent, on or 
before 14th September, to the undersigned, from whom 
further parti may be obtained. 

The University, Cc. G. Burton, 

Edmund Street, Secretary. 
Birmingham, 3. 
July, 1936. 
PUBLISHERS require Junior Shorthand-Typist. 
Box 331, N.S & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, london, W t EI 








= 39, British subject, fluent German, French 





Russian, 12 years secretarial experience abroad, 
seeks post. Box 334, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, 
London, W.C.1. 

HARTERED ACCOUNTANT (M.A., ady) desires 
progressive post, London preferred. Two years’ 
commercial experience since qualifying, accustomed 


responsibility and control staff. Interviews Sats. Box 
328, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, Ww c. a 


CHOOLMASTER (Research Author, ened 34) seeks 
TEACHING POST. Free now and Sept. Ex- 
perienced MATHS & ENGLISH Exam coach. Back- 
ward Pupils helpe . Box 313, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turn- 
stile, London, am 


QUALIFIED Secretary (23), Cambridge graduate 
Economics, French and German, some Russian, 

desires part time post from October to December, 
litical or jhiterary work, or translating preferred. 
x 335 N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, &c. 


TYPEWRITING 
EPORTING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING. 
Technical MSS and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim 
or condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists 
provided.— METROPOLITAN YPING AND REPORTING 
OFFICE, 75 eee’ ite W.C.2. 
: Holborn 6182. 














AUTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, Etc., ‘ecounedy and 
prompt! typed yf experienced typist.—Mnrs. 
BROOKER, $5 lton Ri Road ishopston, Bristol, 7. 


DUPLICATING | AND TYPEWRITING, Etc 
Authors’ MSS. and Plays promptly executed 
ALL work guaranteed proof-read and checked. 
Secretaries and all Office Staft, Temporary or Permar.ent. 
~ “ae ARIAL SERVICES, LTD., 
Conduit Street, (Mayfair 3163- 4) 








MISCELLANEOUS 

















DRIVING LESSONS, 5s. per ‘esson. 
SLO 3842. 
REENGAGES. For preserving, etc. 12 Ibs. 6s. 
24 Ibs. 12s., 40 Ibs. 18s. 62. Carriage paid 6 
sod Wales. FRANK Roscogz, Steeple Morden. Royston, 
eris. 


FLA 9970 or 

















D° you remember that delightful SMOKERS’ TOOT H 
OWDER you used when you were at Oxford? 
6d., 45. 





Why not use it again? 2s. 6d. 9s., post free. 


Druceé AND Co., Oxford. 








N ORRIS OXFORD Saloon (1930) for cle @ at — of 
+ Ange. Recently overhauled. £30 or near offer. 
Box 312, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
or ’phone J.R., Holborn 3216. 


‘EX EDUCATIC ION CENTRE, Century Theatre, 
& Archer Street, Westbourne Grove. The Centre 
will be closed during August and September except for 
correspondence; and for library books, which will be 
poster fortnightly. 


Turnstile, London, W.C.1, 








RAMOPHONE RECORDS: Wanted to purchase 
J private collections of good, classical music. Com- 
plete works, etc. THE GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE, 121 
Shaftesbury Ave., W.1. 
MACKIE’ S PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD 
is an old favourite in a new make-up. 
In thin sugared segments this time 
A most delightful tea-time biscuit 
Per tin, by post, 35. 
J]. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD., 
108 Princes Street, Edinburgh, 2. 








TEW ; SUITS FOR OL D.—Send your favourite suit 
+ or sports jacket and we will copy it exactly in any 
of our John Peel Tweeds. Send for patterns, post free 
Prices, complete Suit, 97s. 6d.; Jacket, $75. 6d. 
S. REDMAYNE & Sons Ltp., No. 10, Wigton, Cumberland. 


HE CASANI SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DAN- 
CING, 90 Regent Street (Piccadilly Circus). 
Private Lessons daily, 10 a.m.to 10 p.m., in all the latesr 
ballroom dances. Guaranteed to teach you steps of any 
dance in THREE PRIVATE LESSONS. {1 1s. od 
Practice Classes every Tuesday, 8.30 to 10.30 p.m. 3s. 
"PHONE RE GEN’ r 4438- 9. 


I AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

“BLATTIS” UNION COCKROACH PASTE 
universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe, extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers: Howarths 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins Is. 6d., 25. 6d., 4s. 6d 
post free. 
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four times on a page by slapdash hacks with an undeserved 
popularity, were not used by Mr. Harvey Darton. He used 
his eyes, his ears, his nose, his scholarly knowledge of the past 
in every paragraph. He was full of humour and bitter satire. 
When he drank beer in a pub he was not a literary gentleman, 
when he wrote a glowing account of a view it was not a self- 
conscious purple patch, when he saw a town he did not go straight 
for the Norman Font in the Dec church, but comprehended the 
whole town, the Georgian overwhelming the mediaeval, the 
Victorian the Georgian, the bungaloid the Victorian. 

Here are some phrases taken at random from Alibi Pilgrimage. 
Of ascending a coastal hill : 

But in front is a radiance between low, sharp-edged walls; and 
the road line, to your right, seems to end there, as if there were an utter 
void beyond, a drop into bright nothingness. The firm earth has 
come to an end in a sea of light. 

Of walking on downs at night : 

You will have only twinkling lights to guide you (the path hardly 
exists), and the feel beneath your soles of the difference between 
trodden and untrodden short turf; one of the gentlest, subtlest 
differences in the world. 

And by day: 

. .a great dog fox came almost up to me, trotting with delicate 
silence in the dry thin grass. 

Of those hard-won fields at the edge of the downs : 

where pasture is as it were a harried outpost. 

Of ruined cottages : 

Their old wooden jbones sticking up pitiably through rags of thatch 
and the crumbling flesh of mud plaster. 

Of a stream in a Wiltshire valley : 

The sun laced it in fine meshes, and it might have been a shoal 
of sprats struggling in a seine cast from the shore and tugged, full 
to bursting, on to dry land. 

Of village inn-frequenters : 

All Christian names to one another and casual mysteries to out- 
siders . . . confusedly inter-related. 

Perhaps it is as well for Mr. Harvey Darton that he has died 
before the “ spacious enclosed freedom ” of his Dorset fields is 
all invaded, before all the signposts are “ beetle-height,” for 
road users who are too hurried and too lazy to read maps, before 
all his down land tracks are tarmacked, before “ the wan sun- 
flowers which the arrogance of a motoring association thrusts 
into the vision of the non-motoring majority” plaster every 
hamlet. His sensibility, observation and scholarship were worthy 
of those vestiges of England he has chronicled with affection and 
without sentimentality. JOHN BETJEMAN 


THE MAKER OF THE LL.O. 


Yes and Albert Thomas. By E. J. PHELAN. Cresset Press, 
10s. 6d. 

Anyone who knew Albert Thomas personally is bound to have 
a keen recollection of the forcefulness of his personality. My 
own most vivid recollection of him goes back to our first meeting 
at the Webbs’ house in Grosvenor Road, when Thomas was 
French Minister of Munitions, and we had a long talk about the 
Labour problems arising out of dilution here and in France. 
Then, as always, Albert Thomas showed a quite extraordinary 
grasp of detail; and I got afterwards to know how prodigious a 
memory he possessed. He was a man who was able to keep track 
of all the complexities of a huge organisation and at the same 
time to retain a convincing grasp of the essentials and a firm 
leadership over his colleagues, who were generally devoted to him. 

Mr. Phelan, the author of this book, is certainly to be numbered 
among the devotees. Mr. Phelan was on the staff of the I1.L.O. 
from the very beginning; indeed he was connected with the 
preliminary organisation before Thomas was appointed director, 
and thereafter he remained as Thomas’ colleague to the end. Not 
the least interesting part of Mr. Phelan’s book is his account of 
the shock administered to him as a highly trained British Civil 
Servant by his first contact with Thomas’ very different methods 
of office organisation. This part of the book gives an extra- 
ordinarily vivid impression of the difficulties involved in building 
up an international Civil Service among men of different 
nationalities trained in widely differing administrative traditions, 
and therewith of the importance of having at the head of such an 
experiment a man of really forceful personality and wide grasp. 
Mr. Phelan is also very interesting when he tells the story of 


Thomas’ appointment as Director of the I.L.O., against the wish 
of the British Government and indeed of most of the Government’s 
delegates. Thomas was brought forward as the nominee of the 
workers’ and employers’ delegations jointly ; and his appointment 
was the first successful vindication of the claim that the 1.L.O. 
was to be, not a mere piece of inter-governmental machinery, but 
an independent organisation representing the industrial movements 
of the various countries as well as the States. 

That throughout was essentially Thomas’ view of the I.L.O. ; 
and Mr. Phelan tells excellently the tale of his successful building 
up of its independence and power against numerous opponents. 
Undoubtedly, the I.L.O. owes a very great deal to Thomas’ 
vigorous and combative leadership in its early days. Perhaps the 
League of Nations owes something to him too; for Thomas’ 
action in firmly planting the 1.L.0. down at Geneva in face of 
an intrigue then proceeding among the Allied Governments to 
place the seat of the League itself at Brussels, despite the terms 
of the Peace Treaty, was probably effective in squashing the 
intrigue—just as the I.L.0.’s prompt admission of the Germans 
to membership prepared the way for their return to the League 
at a later stage. Thomas from the first conceived of the I1.L.O. 
as a real international organ, and not as either an inter-Allied 
appendage to the Treaty of Versailles or a federation of Govern- 
ments for negotiating with one another about labour conditions. 
He wanted the initiative in it to rest with the workers’ organisations ; 
and in the face of many difficulties he succeeded to a remarkable 
extent. Mr. Phelan’s intimate contact with Albert Thomas 
enables him to give a very vivid account of Thomas’ part in this 
work of construction. The book is not a biography, but an 
intimate personal portrait which deserves to be studied not only 
by those who are interested in the I.L.O., but by all students of 
the difficult problems of international organisation. 

G. D. H. Cors. 


HALF-WAY HOUSE ? 


Murder Off Miami. Presented by DENNIS WHEATLEY. Planned 
by J. G. Links. Hutchinson. 3s. 6d. 

The President’s Mystery Story. Propounded by FRANKLIN 
D. Roosevett. Solved by Rupert HuGHes, SAM H. Apams, 
ANTHONY ABBOT, RITA WEIMAN, S. S. VAN DINE and 
JOHN Erskine. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Half Way House. By ELirry Queen. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 


Last Will and Testament. By G. D. H. and M. Cote. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

The Ticking Terror Murders. By Darwin L. Temuet. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Murder on Mitcham Common. By R. Sitmmar. Newnes. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr. Ellery Queen has departed from the hitherto uniform 
nomenclature of his novels (the Dutch Shoe, the Roman Hat, the 
Spanish Cape, etc.) and calls his tenth and latest detective story 
Half Way House. Was it conceivable that one of our most 
consistent writers intended either to change his methods or swop 
his detective in mid-stream? Conceivable, yes; but highly 
improbable that anyone who has amalgamated his personality with 
his detective and matured his style should suddenly abandon both 
for any novelty. The other more likely conclusion was that 
Mr. Queen intends to write exactly ten more detective stories 
and then stop; and this guess is confirmed after reading the 
book, which might easily have been called ““ The Swedish Match 
Mystery” had Mr. Queen been so minded, for all the difference 
between it and its predecessors. Nevertheless, the art of the 
detective story, leaving Mr. Queen to reel off his ten more self- 
appointed laps, may indeed have reached its grand climacteric in 
July, 1936, with the appearance of Murder Off Miami. 

This portentous innovation is not a cloth-bound book at all, 
but a congeries of typescript, photographs, facsimiles of documents, 
and miscellaneous objects, held together by red ribbon and 
enclosed in a manila paper folder. It is extremely doubtful whether 
it will be obtainable from any library as it would be a misnomer 
to call it a book. If the experiment proves a success we shall 
have to invent a special name for such productions, like crime- 
packet or clue-bundle. And I, personally, wish the experiment 
every success in its daring assault against the shelves of booksellers 
(it is of an intractable size and likely to collect dust), the purses 
of library subscribers and reviewers (it will have to be bought 
and can’t be sold), the jealousy of authors (it necessitates a probity 
of plot and an absence of padding which they won’t appreciate), 
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HOLIDAY 
SUGGESTIONS 


ae oa as 








per night. — Booklet, “ Walks in Old London,” 

on application. 

W4kwick CLUB, Ltd., 21 St. George’s Square, 
“Wir. nth ge 5 3 a night or 30s. 

weekly ; with dinner 6s. 6d. a t or . to 2 "1 

weekly. Vic.: - “a 





1 il 
Z 
| 
F 
z 
F 


7289. 
meee SG" Sith “patent Ne HENS 


TION, LTD., P.R.H.A., LTD., 
George’s House, 


ae 


RITAIN’S best bacon and hottest hot water. Come 

to 34, Southwick Street, W.2. Tel. PAD. 3237. 
Room, hot bath and breakfast, 6s. Suedeeees edies 
attractions. Hundreds of testimonials. 
booklet from Manager. 


()*PORD, The Castle Hotel. For comfort, service 
and good food; meals served till all To Pam he & 

all rooms. Bed, bath and breakfast trom 7s. 6d. Special 
week-end terms. 

















AG aed W. of Ireland, all recommended close to safe 
; weekly incl. 
terms, 50s. + 7 

TH MANOR HOUSE, HEADCORN, offers a com- 





fortable home, a charming garden and home-grown 
produce. a and tennis close $ fi the 
ideal holiday. a. ae we 





BOSrtH-Y-GEST « and CAPEL CURIG, North Wales. 
Two ee” situated and highly * recommended 
Guest Houses. “= mountain air. Conducted 
excursions (criional Terms moderate. Illustrated 
brochure. S. Kena, “ Towers,” Capel Curig. 


FReal coun. Sussex. Fortrie Guest House. 
Comf good beds and cooking. 
Breab feet i in bed if desired. 61. 


CO Readence’ M oe. Highly ceemmontiod Resed 
Residence. house, excellent 
> country walks. “pass 








A. GaRLanp, “ ey fee 


NGLISH LAKES. Visit the unique La 





SOVIET 
RUSSIA 


Cruise Tours from London 
back to London, with 5 
days on board each way. 
Three weeks from £22 
inclusive; two weeks 


from £17. 





4th THEATRE FESTIVAL 


Special Tour leaves on August 25 — 
Three weeks from £27 inclusive, 
visiting Moscow and Leningrad. 
Attendances at Festival and full sight- 
seeing 











Details from any Leading Travel Agency, or 
INTOURIST Ltd., Bush House, London, W.C.2 


ESCORTED OVERLAND GRAND 
TOUR 
IN CO-OPERATION WITH 
Thos. COOK & SON LTD. 


BERLIN—RIGA—LEN INGRAD— 
MOSCOW—WARSAW 


Leaving London August 22. 
16 days for 40 QGns. inclusive. 











HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS—continued 





* oe. UNTO THESE YELLOW SANDS.” 
EA Mounts Bay, S.W. Cornwall. S$ 

i in this pleasant, sheltered hamlet. tone 

built and equipped cottages ; house- 





ERRANPORTH, Cornwall. Are you staying at 
Suiiy’s New Hotel? Brochure on application. 





SHDOWN FOREST, Sussex. Beautiful HOME for 
—_— ao in 7 — 2 res:ful ; 


The Clock 
| ag Nodey, = Tele > wader of 


BOARD RESIDENCE 


HELSEA. =, Oakley Street, S.W.3. Comfortable 

Divan WA a. from 27s. 6d. per week 

(including breakfast) or 6s. per night. Dinner optional. 
Tel. ; Flaxman 0276. 








HELSEA. Comfortable sitting room, bedroom, 


and a Charming outlook, good 
cooking. "Phone Sloane 5 10, or oe. Box 333, 
N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C 





FREE household, excellent position, 25s. b. & b. 
FLA 9970 or SLO 3842. 





be 4 Furnished Gunhen ¢ to let in dushing 

old-world house overlooking river. Mooring 

: 7 near tennis and golf. Housekeeper. 
S.: OF 








FOR SALE, To LET AND WANTED 





UEEN ANNE HOUSE, small, unspoiled, facing 
river, picturesque _— —s s miles Hyde Park 
3 3 recep., 5 bed., , Cloakroom, powderi 

rooms, large garage, s — garden ; poem | 
rooms, fine aces, labour-saving fittings, gas, 
electricity ; first-class decorative, sanitary and structural 
repair. £3,950 freehold ; offer considered for quick sale. 
Apply Cuma, a Zetheay House, Strand-on-the-Green, W.4. 








REALLY delightful unfurn. S.C. Cotage to let, 
attached small sixteenth cent. guest house, 200ft. 

up. Lounge, 2 bed., kit., use mod. tiled bath and W.C., 
th acres. {1 weekly incl. garaging. Rye-Hastings bus 
route. Suitable writer, artist, crafis, poultry, etc. 
Barton, Cottage of Content, Broadlands, Brede, Sussex. 


— ng 


ROADSTONE, Dorset. To let furnished, October 
six months. Comfortable modern house. Four bed: 
rooms, two sitting-rooms. Main services and telephone, 
Close famous golf-course. Moderate rent to carefu 
tenant. Apply Wessrer, The Moors, Becsdstene, ) Deseat 











ARAVAN, fully ounipped, double-walled lantern 
roof, three rooms m delightful site overlooking 
Arun Valley and South Downs. = bs short periods, 
2 gns. weekly; long let, £4 Would sell, £125. 
Box 327, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. cendie. London, W.C.1. 








ARGE unfurnd. room in well-a polased toune, 1Ss. 

incl. elec. It. Also —» - —iileedened Caravan, 

© mis. London. Excellent bathing. 7 Maitland Park 
las, Hampstead. GULliver ore. 








ROSVENOR GDNS., S.W.t. One rm., top fir., 

furn. or unfurn., in lady's flat, use of bathrm., 
kit., etc., 30s. or 25s. wkly. For times to view, Tel. 
Vic. 0826, before 10 a.m., or write Box 330, N.S. & N., 
1o Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 





QYet. ROOMS, central, Bloomsbury (off Holborn). 
Suit author, journalist, student. ros. and 18s. 


BM/BCGX, London, ¥ W.C.1. 





R*e Sussex. Old Hope Anchor Hotel. Sunny, 
comfortable. Quiet situation. Lovely views. Cent. 


heating. H. and c. water ail ms. A.A. Phone 126. 





"Torquay: Howden Court, 3 minutes by private 

path to sea. Sun Lounge. Private bath and sitting- 
rooms if required, h. and c. in bedrooms. Tel.: 2807. 
A.A. appointed. 








modation type in beautiful nds. SHDOWN FOREST. TYES, Nutley, Sussex. 
cuctlient contre foc walking, werl and climbing. House in 6 acres ; 600 ft. up; lovely 
Comfort with simplicity end good food. views ; 1 comforts; attractive meals and service 
DALE Estate, Langdale, ide. "Phone : Grasmere 82. | you will appreciate. 3 guineas weekly. Nutley 8s. 

ESTFUL , old-world village, main UNBRIDGE WELLS, Russell Hotel. Surrounded 
R _ water, drainage, c. h. w., efficient 1 by delightful walking country, well served by 
service, garage. “Phone Mrs. Mrcts, Cottage Farm, | buses. Modern hotel. From 3 gns. 





wet WYCOMBE, BUCKS. The National Trust 
XVth century guest house, “ APPLE 
OR: ” offers home 


and country : ideal for holidays. ” Modernised but 
unspoilt. Moderate terms. 


[PaereouTes DEVON. Warfiect Creek Hotel. 
French management, real French cooking. Beauti- 

ful situation, near sea. Lovely den. Up to date, 

comfortable. Moderate terms” el.: 144. 


YORKSHIRE DALES, 1 m. Aysgarth. Comfortable 
guest-house for energetic or restful holidays, full 
or partial board-residence. Garage. SmitH, Warnford, 
Thoralby, Aysgarth, near Leyburn. Vacancies. 


ICKLOW MOUNTAINS, Ireland. London ro hrs, 

Dublin 16 m. ing cottage; unique situation, 

open moors, large ms, own fruit and vegetables, 

excellent — erms: YOuNG, Carrigoona Cottage, 
Kilmacanogue Wicklow. 


Wo NW ORTHING. Channel View Hotel, Marine Parade, 
1 South. Noted cuisine. Eve mod. conv. 
AA A MK. Tariff. Tele.: 1822. 


ROSs-On- -WYE. jet, lovely surroundings, bracing 




















ye bes, Vi lent cuisine, —— 8 - ty, 
Separate ies, Vi-s mattresses. ‘or 
parts Wye Valley H ts TTHEWS. GALEN LopGs. 





FE ASTBOURNE. Nice little s.c. furnd. flat, top floor ; 
I min. sea and Devonshire Park ; 2 bedrooms, etc., 

etc., also telephone. Write Cyggeen. > 4 Southwick 

Street, W.2 (postage refunded). AD 3238. 


=F RIDING HOLIDAY on Sussex Downs, 3} gns. 
ugust and ber. Box 316, 
N.S, “EN. 10 Gt. Turnstile, » W.C.1. 








EVON. Guest House, beautiful situation on edge 
Dartmoor. Moderate terms. Gopso_p, Heather- 
closé, Bovey Tracey. 








BRANDIZE GUEST HOUSE, Glichenisecn, Bovm- 
shire. Tel. 92. Spacious, airy and bright. Secluded. 
12 bedrooms. 700 ft. above sea-level. Close to golf, 
riding, tennis, swimming baths, fishing, garage. Terms 
from 2} gns. inclusive. 





CORNWALL. Small comfortable guest-house in quaint 
fishing village. Near sea; lovely view. Modern conv; 
Mod, terms. Mount Pleasant, Mouschole, Penzance. 





INCHELSEA. Chelsea Cottage, old part of town. 
H. and C. all bedrooms. Near sea. Golf. "Phone 72. 





INDERMERE IN AUTUMN is _ exceptionally 

beautiful and pleasant. Mr. and Mrs. Percy W. 

Moony, Chapel Ridding, Windermere. Tel. 285. 
Guest House with every comfort. 





ag = ms (Baleares) Hotel-Pension in this charming old 

Mediterranean town. Electric light. Running water 
in bedrooms. Bath, Tea-room, Bar. Excellent inter- 
national cuisine. Roof-terrace i magnificent view. 
Ideal for winter. © pesetas . Frau ScHNerIper- 
KAINER, “ Ca Veotrs. Calle San Tr. Ibiza. 





N A RIVIERA VALLEY, a country house with 
sunny, sheltered terrace and gardens leading to the 
sea, you will find absolute quiet, modern comforts. 
Pension: Winter, 35 fr.; Summer, so fr. Les 
PALMERAIES DE VALMER, LA Crorx, VAR, FRANCE. 





CORNWALL, PENZANCE. Comfortabie ont 
house. Close country. a tables 
Complete freedom. te. Recommended. “ West- 
bourne,” Alexandra Road, Penzance. 





26 HOURS SUNWARDS.—Casa Johnstone, Tossa 
de Mar (Gerona), Spain. Illustrated folder. 


IVIERA. Ry a LA MER, CAP » hip pen 
on sea. 
— Bones a - a hen a 6d. 

Fea rt by arrangement, 








C.1. Fiat to ~-? -— living room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, use bath. p-w. (incl. ‘ie. light). 
4 Ampton Street, W.C.1. -a— 6761. 








HARMING FURNISHED FLAT, 1st floor, two 
rooms, kitchen, bathroom. 22 Belsize Park. 
Primrose 4202. 





OOMS (furn.) in Hampstead, } hr. from Oxford St. 
Quiet house, garden. 22 Belsize Avenue. PRI 1043. 


BURY ST., from Sepeen, | to let, well furn. service 
suite, 2-3 rooms and bathroom. Sunny garden. 
Only occupant lady owner. Suitable 2 friends or married 
couple. Reasonable. SLOane 3560. 
WANTED. Couple in forties urgently want rent 
4-bedroom country house near progressive or 
ibie school, girl 84. Views modern, not extreme. 
309, N.S. & N., 10 Gt. Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


WANTED. Indian Student at L SE. desires partial 

board and lodgings with a family near the couniry, 
about an hour’s journey from town. Willing to pay 
about 455. p.w. Apply Box 315. N.S. & N., 10 Gt. 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 











LITERARY 


OUR “SURPLUS. REVIEW COPIES 

AND ANY OTHER BOOKS BOUGHT FOR 
CASH. BEST PRICES PAID. ANNEXE BOOK- 
SHOP, st ESSEX ROAD N.1. (Clerk. 1807). 





HOOSE your Holiday Residing from 
NEW BOOKS, 4 PARTON STREET, W.C.1. 
Good selection between 6d. and 35. 6d 





ONGS, ‘pee  wameet he broadcasting. Good 
u royalties, EUROPEAN BROADCASTING SERVICES, 201 
Victoria Street, London. 

HE CEL ANDINE L ITERARY AGENCY, Larch 

Brook, Balerno, Midlothian: Poems wanted. 
Prospectus on application. 





EARN Journalism or Short-Story Writing through 
the Post. Interesting book sent free. Tells of speedy 
method postal tuition which quickly leads to welcome 
additional spare-time income.—W rite now, Metropolitan 
Coleg of Journalism, pa. Js 5, St. Albans. 
RITE FOR PROFIT. Send for free booklet 
REGENT INSTITUTE, 1914 Palace Gate, W.8. 





EADY CASH WAITING. I give the HIGHEST 
PRICES OBTAINABLE for your REVIEW 
COPIES. T.J. Gaston, 76 Strand, W.C.2. (Tem. te 
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the malevolence of club bores and the general perversity of 
mankind. The intention of the authors of this new-fangled idea 
is to present the reader with the dossier of a crime committed on 
a yacht off the coast of Florida. The dossier is collected on 
board the yacht by a squad of detectives and despatched to Police 
Headquarters, Miami. The reader is in the same position as 
Lieutenant Schwab at Police Headquarters, who is able on the 
evidence submitted to order an arrest. The reader is challenged 
to do the same before breaking the flap which conceals Lieutenant 
Schwab’s final deductions. The fact that it is almost impossible 
not to reach the same conclusion as the Lieutenant will not 
detract from anyone’s whole-hearted enjoyment of the 
mystery. S 

This method of presenting detective fiction has, as I see it, two 
absolute advantages compared with the 7s. 6d. novel of at least 
250 printed pages with perhaps a couple of plans of the shrubbery 
and the North Wing of the Manse thrown in. Brevity: the old 
novel is almost invariably too long for the essentials of its plot ; 
consequently either fantastical complications or love interests, 
descriptions of Nature and disquisitions on wine and aesthetics 
are required to bulk it out to the satisfaction of the publisher and 
the irritation of the public. Vividness: between photographs of 
the protagonists and detailed word descriptions of them there is 
the same difference as between the talkies and the silent film with 
captions. Murder Off Miami is bound to inaugurate a new era 
in detection, but it sets a very high standard of skill. In a straight 
plot without trimmings there is always the chronic difficulty 
of obscuring the villain, and in this direction Murder Off Miami 
cannot be said to succeed. It should be possible, and with further 
practice I trust that Messrs. Wheatley and Links will manage it. 
I suggest that to do so they rely still more on photographs for 
bemusing the reader, as few people can scrutinise the details of a 
photograph as closely as they do handwriting or print. Meanwhile 
I heartily congratulate all concerned in this new venture on their 
intelligence and enterprise. 

The President’s Mystery Story is a farrago of ballyhoo. President 
Roosevelt is supposed to contribute the plot and the six distin- 
guished American writers furnish the solution, each writing a 
chapter in turn. The plot, which the President is unable to 
solve himself, is “ How can a man disappear with five million 
dollars in any negotiable form and not be traced?” I suppose 
the President was too busy with politics and detective stories to 
hear about the Portuguese banknote case where this was done ; 
and in that instance it was not even the gentleman’s own money 
he got away with: to this day, in fact, nobody quite knows whose 
money it was. At any rate, given an elementary plot which any 
one of them could have tackled single-handed, these six American 
authors have concocted in collaboration a sentimental love story 
with a high-minded millionaire for hero. His object in disappear- 
ing is to save his money from a grasping Russian wife in order to 
found a University of Sports and Sportsmanship ! This plurality 
of authors lands the hero in a horrid mess after a lot of facial 
surgery, and in the end, so keen are they all on the love interest, 
that to preserve a happy ending the hero is forced to reappear 
with the cash. So the President can preen himself on the evidence 
that his insoluble plot is still unsolved. 

Half Way House, to which I have already referred, is not as 
neat as the early Queens. There is in particular one untidy 
passage that would be amatcurishly culpable if it were not that 
one finds it hard to believe that an old hand would give away his 
villain so carelessly. Mr. Queen continues to issue challenges to 
his readers—not to guess right; because he regards guessing as 
unfair, but to deduce the criminal by logic. If you apply your 
logic not to the details of the crime, which are meagre and yet 
confusing, but to Mr. Queen’s character, you will reach the 
correct result by a short cut, although Mr. Queen deliberately 
gives you a fright before your judgment is confirmed. I hope 
Ellery will stop at Half Way House until he is thoroughly refreshed 
for the rest of the course. 

Last Will and Testament is the sequel to Dr. Tancred Begins. 
There is another crime for Dr. Tancred to solve, but we are 
familiar with the criminal from the start, the only mystery lying 
in the method of perpetration. I can’t see what is the point of 
such a book. The authors themselves cannot decide whether to 
assume their readers have read the earlier volume or to pretend 
they have not. Could the Coles possibly be persuaded to join 
Mr. Queen for a long drink at Half Way House ? 

Mr. Teilhet is the American author of The Talking Sparrow 
Murders, which was a most exciting story about Nazis in Germany 
without being very profound. The Ticking Terror Murders has a 


touch of excitement here and there and can be recommended for 
light reading. Mr. Teilhet has invented a comic Austrian 
detective, the Baron Von Katz, to solve the murdering of a film 
actress in California. As asample of his fast work—the Baron is 
knocked out by an antagonist in a garret and comes round from 
his unconsciousness two days later to find himself in bed with a 
red-headed girl. 

Murder on Mitcham Common is unenterprising, second-rate 
stuff, with the guilty party very prominent throughout. 

RALPH PARTRIDGE 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Making of Modern Irag. By Henry A. Foster. Williams and 
Norgate. 15s. 

On October 30th, 1918, the Allied Powers signed the Armistice with 
Turkey. On the following day British troops moved into Mosul to 
establish the British claim to the oilfields; at the same time French 
agents began working for the annexation of Syria. Secret treaties had 
been signed for the division of the Turkish spoils and hasty preparations 
were made for the betrayal of the fulsome promises of independence 
made during the war to the Arabs. The Arabs, however, had not 
fought merely for a change in masters and it required all the machinery 
of Western warfare to bomb them into submission. Moreover, Franco- 
British jealousies had only been temporarily submerged and the final 
defeat of Germany brought them once again to the surface. The British 
taxpayer was war-weary and he was not very willing to spend more 
millions in crushing the spirit of self-determination to which lip-service 
had been paid at Versailles. America was also interested in oil and she 
was not ready to see exclusive control slip into the hands of France and 
Great Britain. These are some of the forces which played their part in 
the exciting story of the making of modern Iraq, and which enabled her 
some years later to attain the status of an independent nation. The 
author of this book sees the main conflict as being between the old 
imperialist method and the new mandatory ideal of the League, cham- 
pioned by America. In actual fact, Iraq probably owes her independence 
to the tenacity of Arab resistance and the deep-rooted character of 
Anglo-French and Anglo-American antagonisms. 


Man Makes Himself. Watts. 7s. 6d. 


In this swift but comprehensive summary of man’s story, as compiled 
laboriously and disinterestedly by the archzologist and prehistorian, 
Professor Childe has given the general reader a lesson in pure history 
that will enable him to check the assumptions of those who, misled by 
the historians of salient “‘ periods’ and “‘ epochs” of the past three 
thousand years, with their biased and tendentious records of per- 
sonalities and policies and of the rise and fall of states and empires, 
talk glibly of race and progress without defining their terms. At the 
dawn of written history all the major discoveries that gave man potential 
dominance over his environment had been made. Professor Childe’s 
story of the immensely old palzolithic culture and of the comparatively 
brief neolithic culture that ushered in the great urban cultures of Egypt, 
Mesopotamia, and the Indus valley throws curious lights on the follies 
and disasters of Imperialism and Nationalism, without in any way 
detracting from their peculiar achievements. Here is a book that should 
send many of its readers to the study of the records upon which it is 
founded and to the books, mentioned in the Professor’s bibliography, 
in which those records and their interpretations are to be found. 


By V. GorDON CHILDE. 


We regret that in our review of Sacrifice to Attis last week the name 
of the author, Mr. William A. Brend, was given as Brand. 


Week-end Competitions 


No. 333 
Set by T. W. Earp 


On the model of such a line as “ A Mr. Wilkinson, a clergyman,” 
or “ From the pale forehead to the jet-black shoe,” the usual 
prizes are offered for the best and second-best sonnet, of the 
most exemplary flatness, on the virtues of aspirin, an unsuccessful 
attempt to swim the Channel, or a favourite film-star. 

RULES— 

1. Envelopes should be marked with the number of the Problem, 
in the top left-hand corner, and should be addressed to COMPETI- 
TIONS, 10 Great Turnstile, High Holborn, W.C.1. Solutions must 
reach the Editor by first post on Friday, August 7th. 

2. Competitors may use a pseudonym. Typescript is not insisted 
on, but writing must be on one side of the paper only. 

3. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves the right to print 
in part or as a whole any matter sent in, whether it be awarded a prize 
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SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL 




















ICELY C. WRIGHT, so by Russell St. 
Ww. Cx. “ EXPERT ADVISER SCHOOLS 
visited. No charge to parents or 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCO. - Qouss. 
LANE END, Nr. HIGH WYCO. Boarding 


4-18. Estate of 61 acres in 
sad Se i Satara ia 
vidual lines, with scope for initia- 
er ae ression in all subjects. 
staff of Graduates. curriculum includes 
elocution, art, crafts, singing, dancing, 


ae 


Su Lessons out-of-doors when possible. 
‘ ‘swimming 


pool. Fees £105-£165 per annum. 


INEWOOD, CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. Home 
school for boys and girls, 3-12 years, where environ- 


ment, = qeesew and ony Bn. ag 
borough 224. 


| eee SCHOOL, Westbury - on - Trym 


A Public School for Girls. (Founded 1858.) 
Right Hon. the Viscount Cecil of Chel- 








the of 
Bae LLD. D.Litt., F. 7 Rhagben Seutncns of Gaelk 


in the University of 
Head Mistress : Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. 
Sound education is combined with preparation for 
world citizenship, full advantage being taken of School 
abroad and of the proximity of the City and 
Gives versity of Bristol for cultural educational and social 
. Girls of non-British nationality are welcome 
m community. 





re HILL SCHOOL, Boyle’s Court, South 
eald, Co-educational from two years. 


Applies modern knowledge in diet, psy and 
teaching methods. Moderate fees, easily accessible, in 
lovely country —— From individual Kosten 
to social understanding th hang ena Fully 
trained staff. Inquiries to USSELL, Principal. 
Phone: Bren 1103. 


ECYPT - SUDAN 


INDIA: CEYLON 











SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, Ete. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—A plications are 
imvited for the a Scholarship for Women, 
which is of the value of a year, tenable in the first 
instance for one year. tes must be registered 
students of the University who me poet to work as 
full-time students for the Final ation for the 
B.A. Honours or the Academic Diploma in Fine 
Art or History of —— for the B. Mus. Degree. Appli- 
cations (on a prescribed form) must reach the ACADEMIC 
Recistrar, from whom further particulars should be 
obtained, not later than 1st September, 1936. 


ee — 


TRAINING CENTRES 














£24 | 
SAID 
= oer £40 
KARACTRO from ss 
CALCUTTA _from 
































SEND FOR DETAILS 
OF SPECIAL OFF- 
SEASON FACILITIES. 
The Service which 
maintains a high stand- 
ard of excellence and 
combines the amenities 
of luxurious travel with 
extremely moderate 
passage rates. 
Steamers speci- 
ally designed, 
constructed and 
equipped for 
Eastern  con- 
ditions. No Inside 
Rooms. Spacious 
Public Apart- 
ments and exten- 
sive Promenade 
Decks. 


ELLERMANS 


CITY & HALL LINES 


106-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Tel.: AVENUE 9340 
Tower Building, Liverpool. Tel.: Cent. 3840. 
75 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. Tel.: Cent. 9222. 





FFER of school fees sutnerd we free iniuive for 
vacancies booked at once in le Z progressive 
school. Co-ed. 5-11; senior girls. Ideal country estate ; 
100 acres. Scope for every type of child—intellectual, 
artistic, practical ; health, happiness and norma! develop- 
ment. CKWALL, Northiam, Sussex. 





ALSTEAD PLACE, near SEVENOAKS. Prepara- 
tory School, Boys and Girls 6-14. Recognised 
by the Board of Education. Modern outlook. 


awn SCHOOL. English Lakes. Family life, 
progressing towards equality of sex and 
class. ya fntony Fees £82 


BRECHIN PLACE SCHOOL for Girls and Boys.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 11 Brechin | Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 


L AvEN® Chesiéres-Villars, Switzerland. Co-educa- 
tional (4-18). Altitude 4,100 feet. 














EDALES, Petersfield, Hants. (Founded 1893.) Co- 

educational Public School; for boys and girls from 

12-19. Separate Junior School (4-12). on 
including some for Arts Music. Head 








SCHOOLS—continued 





RWIN HOUSE SCHOOL, LIMPSFIELD, SURREY. 
Preparatory School and Kindergarten for girls and 
boys (5-12). Nursery Class (2-5) openi _ shortly. 
Special attention given to health and all-round develop- 
ment of mind body. Progressive methods. A few 
boarders taken. Individual care and happy open-air 
BSc. Nt Fees tte Principal: Miss M BENHAM, 


HALLONER SCHOOL, 71 & 72 Queen’s Gate, 
S.W.7. Frobisher 4223. 
A Day and Boarding Schoo! for Girls where a liberal 
education achieves a high standard of work. Prepara- 
tory Department for boys and girls. 


AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL. Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland, 93 acres. Riding, swimming. Girls 

are prepared for the usual examinations and for Uni- 

melt on entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, 
Music, Domestic Science. Fees £120-{£180 p.a. 











F. A. Merer, M.A. (Camb) 





Sher - FROEBEL PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Colet 
dens, W.14. Nursery class attached. Sound 
modern education for boys and girls trom 2-14 years old. 





UDHAM HALL, near Sevenoaks, Kent. Progressive 
Home School for young children. Delightful 
country surroundings. Open air life. Riding School on 
premises. All round education at moderate inclusive 
fees. Miss M. K. Witson. Tel.; Biggin Hill 203. 


MALTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress : Miss CHamBerS, Girton College, 
Cami , late Head Mistress of the Huddersfield High 
School. aim of this school is to develop the character, 
intellect, and healthy growth of the child for the good of 
the community, to encourage self. ression, 2. — 





resource and initiative Pp i work. ~~ 
will be pi for the Universities, the ‘Medinal 
fession, for advanced work in Music, or Art. Fees 


indinde Glecutien, Dancing, Cocteay. rd’s Cross 
is 300ft. above sea level is on gravel soil. ion 
is delightfully situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


7ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. 
Sound education on lines. wre 
Muss WALKERDINE, B.A., 10 Bolton Gardens, S.W 








— Crowborough, Sussex. Pre-p 
school ‘all-year-round home. Sound 
education and =i training. 3-10. Girls 3-12. 
Trained staff. Exceptional heal record. Beautiful 
. Apply Secretary. Crowborough 299. 





D® WILLIAMS’ SCHOO DOLGELLEY 
NORTH WALES. 
R Board of 
eadmistress : 
Miss E. ConstTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A 
oaee, i ape | aga fee for board, 


and books. 
Junior Seon ages five to ten. 








T. CHRISTOPHER SCHOOL, LETCHWORTH 
(recognised by the Board of Education). A thor- 
ough education for a and girls to 19 years, at moderate 
fees in an open-air atmosphere of ordered freedom and 
pecarens. Headmaster. H. Lyn Harris, M.A., LL.B. 
( b.). 


HE BELTANE SCHOOL, Queensmere Road, 
Wimbledon Common, is a modern and progresssive 
School for boys and girls of from 5-18 years. School 
Buses to and from South-West London for Day ‘Children, 
Boarders taken at moderate fees. 10 acres of ground with 
Tennis and Swimming. 








GHERWOOD SCHOOL, EPSOM. Well-equipped 

Junior School for boys and giris from 3 to 10 years. 

—- — where older girls can oe -~-_ for usual 

if desired. Small Individual 

methods rE teaching. A few small boarders enjoy free 
open-air life. 


by --~ HURST SCHOOL, South Croydon, 
Healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of sducation 
free pee ne ~ ag me as individuals and as members of general 
fn ee a study. Special attention to 
physical development. Pupils prepared for 

ed staff. Principal, Berta 





rey Universities Well-q 
S. HUMPHREY. 


OWTHER COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 
BODELWYDDAN CASTLE, ABERGELE, 


N. WALES. 
Chairman: Sir J. W. Ronald Macleay, G-C.M.G. 
tress: Miss K. I. Sayers, M.A.Cantab., 
Mathematical Tripos, Girton College 
blic school for 240 il fet: 





Science, a 
All games, a riding. Private f course. 
mae fouth. eo end mountain air 


NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
THE NEXT SESSION COMMENCES ON 
OCTOBER » 1936. 
ALL COURSES AND D ES ARE OPEN TO 
BOTH MEN AND MEN STUDENTS. 

Separate Syllabuses and Pamphiets containing {full 

information are ished as follows :-— 

Faculty of Science. 

Faculty of Arts. 

Faculty ofMedicine. 

Feculty of Commerce. 

Faculty of Law. 

R tions for Higher Degrees and Postgraduate 

iplomas. 

Department of Social Study. 

Department of Education. 

School of Malting —;" Brewing. 

10, Pamphiet re Careers for University Graduates. 
11. Pamphlet : “ The Law Student and the University.” 

and will be sent application to the Registrar. 

In the Medi School courses of instruction are 
arranged to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final Honours 
Examinations of the Law Society, and for the Bar Ex- 
aminations. 

Graduates, or ey who have passed Degree Ex- 
aminations of of approved Universities may, after 
one year’s study or research, take a Master’s Gages. 


Pes pyEeyye 








THE PROFESSION WITH NO UNEMPL OY MENT 
Complete Teacher's Training for Girls 
> all ~—_ ~ = oe Co ee 
Gymnastics, Gam ancing, Swimm 
ANSTEY PHYSICAL. TRAIN NG COL L TEGE. 
A recognised training centre for the Diploma of the 
University of London in Physical Education, also for 
Certificate of the Chartered Society in Massage and 
edical Gymnastics. 
Particulars from: THe Secretary, Anstey College, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 





HE WHITEHALL SECRETARIAL C OL LE G E, 
36 Victoria Street, S.W.1. (Vic. 6216. 
Common sense and initiative encouraged. 
Modern methods. Good openings. 
Miss E. CHYNOWETH, successor to Miss Trotman 





BAR, SOLICITORS and LL.B. EXAMINATIONS. 
DAVIES’S announce that they have taken over the 
private teaching ye of the late 
DR. W. NEMBHARD HIBBERT. 


Half a century of lence: Over 4,000 successes 
Davies’s, Sussex House, 1 Holland Park, W.11. 
Park 4414/5. 





HE QUEEN’ S SECRETARIAL Cc SOLLEGE, 

67 Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7. 
Provides an efficient training in delightfui surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS T AUGHT. 
Prospectus on application. Western 6939 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal: 

Miss STaNsreLD. Students are trained in bis College to 
become teachers of gymnastics. The course of Traming 
extends over 3 _ and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics, assage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees {165 per annum. 
For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 
i $7. Duke Street, Grosvenor Sq., W.1, provides 
advanced practical training and assures well- paid positions 
for gentlewomen. Individual tuition. For prospectus 
*phone Mayfair 3111. 


HE BEDFORD TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, 14 The Crescent, Bedford. Recog- 
nised by the Board of Education. Principal: Muss 
Marcaret Spence. Students are prepared for the 
examination of the National Froebel Union. The course 
of training is for 3 years. Fees with residence £94 10s. 
to £100 16s. Fees without residence £31 10s.—For 
particulars evely SECRETARY. 








POSTAL TUITION 


A DEGREE is possible for YOU. Now that Candi- 

dates for a London Degree who are 23 or over may 
take the shorter Special ) a Exam. instead of 
Matriculation, the way to a Degree is easier. 749 Wolsey 
Hall students have passed the London Special Entrance 
Examination.—Free Guide to London Univ. Degrees 
and particulars of Home Study Courses from Director 
OF Sevens, , Dept. VHgo2, Wotsey Hai, Oxrorp. 





BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 





NI TARIAN Publications FREE. “Freedom in 
Religious Belief.” Miss Barmsy, Mount Picasant, 
Sidmouth. 








DVANCES £30 to £30,000. Private and mmediate, 
REGIONAL xust Lrp. (R es. $983), 8 Clifford 
Street, Bond Street, London, W.1 
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or not. MSS. cannot be returned. When no entries reach the required 
standard no prize will be awarded. 
4. No competitor is eligible for more than one prize in any one week. 


The result of last week’s competition will be announced in our next 
issue. 


RESULT CF COMPETITION No. 331 


Set by E. B. C. Jones 


It must be nearly ten years since Mr. R. E. Davidson, writing in 
this paper of the buying and driving-in of new cars, described them 
as often being delivered at top speed by a “ filthy stripling.” This 
phrase was gratefully adopted by at least one reader and has since 
been used, in a tolerant rather than an enraged tone, to designate all 
junior employees of garages. This branch of private slang must be 
as fruity as others. My own most useful phrases for describing 
people are: Seven-months child for an adult of either sex who is 
squidgy and undergrown without being deformed; Frog Child for 
a child whose self-consciousness takes an active form, such as leaping 
about ; Virgin Wife and Conquering Blonde which need no explanation, 
and Prematurely Grey, used only of men, which, while being the 
most valuable of the lot, it is impossible to explain briefly. 

We offer a first prize of Two Guineas and a second prize of Half 
a Guinea for the best set of four such expressions—i.e., phrases 
applicable to persons—with comments; the whole not to exceed 
one hundred words. 


Report by E. B. C. Jones 


There was a large entry for this competition, and, of course, in a 
large number of the entries the comments were written in a facetious 
style. Fortunately, none of these scored bull’s-eyes. There were 
many bull’s-eyes, but, as I expected, seldom more than one in a given 
four. With two exceptions everybody understood my intention. One 
of these disdained to append comments to his phrases, holding that 
their meaning should be self-evident, umaware that some of the best 
slang provides a short cut, where otherwise a long sentence would have 
to be used. On this ground, Frank Singleton, a runner-up, fell out ; 
two of his four are seven-word phrases : A black-velvet and marble-arms 
woman and the brilliant A Man with a light-complexioned voice, “* which 
expresses also that exhausting mildness of character.” The same 
competitor gives us the useful C.B. for the cultivated bachelor who 
becomes more so as he grows older. The other competitor who mis- 
understood my requirements was Guy Innes; after saying that “ the 
best extant in this kind are unprintable,” which may be so, he refers me 
to an out-of-print slang dictionary. But I am interested in current 
usage, and in slang which has arisen spontaneously from the need of 
small circles of people with the same tastes and values. 

On the principle of looking for oneself in the photographic group, 
I was particularly pleased to find two of my own pets: Lossiemouth 
for any Ramsay MacDonald, and Egg-bound, applied to someone who 
can’t get on with it. I looked in vain for a word denoting the week-end 
cyclist who bends double over the handlebars, oddly dressed, and 
whom I call Morlock (cf. The Time Machine). Indeed, developments 
of recent years—wireless and flying, for instance—are untouched ; 
emphasis lies on personal relations and idiosyncrasies. Apart from the 
winners, the best list of four, none of which occurred in the same paper, 
is as follows: 

Well-woman (abbrev. “ Well,” or “ Well, well, well |”): A woman 
whose habits or appearance are masculine. (Elizabeth.) 
Boffins : Hopelessly obtuse, amiable fatheads, generally relations. 

(H. Perry.) 

Poperinghe Priest : Ecclesiastic addicted to comradeship and, of 

course, Toc H. (T. H.) 

Cut Glass : for a person who speaks with an ultra-refined accent. 

(M. Wet.) 

Others which made me laugh were Battered Caravanserai for any 
middle-aged lady devoted to the arts—her proper habitat is a caravan ; 
Wagnerian, one who sweats when emotional ; Cloaca Maxima, a filthy- 
minded person ; Orange-sucker, a woman whose boredom during 
love-making necessitates; simultancous occupation; God’s Little 
Brother, a pompous person ; Poor Little Me, for the girl who thus draws 
attention to herself ; Café Squirrel, one who droops in cafés over coffee 
and conversation, and Sacred, used of parsons with too holy a manner. 
Best of the many expressions betraying Thurber feeling was Sousewife, 
a woman who, having flooded her own home, slops over into other 
people’s. 

I hesitated much between the two winners, but on the whole, Manica 
gets it. Her number one is longer than I like, but it is nice to have a 
fresh version of Jack-in-office. Her third is rather obvious, but her 
second is charming, and her fourth, which some entrants will consider 
too literary, is my idea of good private slang, and, furthermore, is an 
excellent remplacant for my own clumsy Descended from the Kings of 
Ireland. As regards Leo’s list, his, or more probably her, number one, 
which overlaps with Boffins already quoted, will be very useful, and is 
perhaps particularly sympathetic to me because it recalls the well-tried 
phrase Armenian Atrocities for decorative objects brought back by 
travellers in the Balkan provinces. Her second and delightful third 
compensate for the slight boredom evoked by her fourth. 


FIRST PRIZE 

The Lord Lieutenant’s Pantryboy. Dates from the occasion of a 
country flower-show, when a local magnate dressed up the junior male 
members of his household staff and set them to controlling the traffic. 
Hence, any officious person in uniform. 

Queen B. Self-explanatory when it is realised that B stands for 
Bitch. Useful, because can be uttered aloud in a complimentary tone. 

Father of Five. Origin: signed letters to the press. A loquacious 
person with a grievance. 

Honour’d Margaret. Origin: Milton’s sonnet. A person who boasts 
obliquely of ancestry. Applicable to either sex. Manica 


SECOND PRIZE 

An Armenian. A person, usually a well-meaning fool, whom it is 
almost impossible not to snub and put upon. 

Aunt Emily. A person who asks you to do what you were obviously 
just on the point of doing. 

Sunday Youths. Groups of boys and young men, who stand about 
at street corners in villages and small towns, with apparently nothing 
to do. 

A Wendy. A woman who treats her men as children to be — 
and humoured. 


CALIBAN’S PROBLEM CONTEST 
PROBLEM 188.—TEAPOTS 
. . . So the dormouse was put into the teapot,” said Betty. 
“ 7T’ll show you something funny about a teapot,” said the Professor, 
coming suddenly to life. ‘* Look at this: 
an he Se 
ae 





2 see. 





“ You multiply BALL by BAT and TEAPOT is the answer.” 

“TI don’t understand,” said Betty. (‘‘ And the Professor,” she was 
thinking, “‘ looks dreadfully like a dormouse himself.’’) 

“T do,” said Jean. “It’s one of those things where each letter 
represents a figure.” 

“ That’s right,” said the Professor. “ See if you can turn it into 
figures.” 

See if YOU can. 

PROBLEM 186.—EGBERT’S EXCURSION 


Egbert (as a record number of solvers have discovered) walked 
10$ miles. 

I expected—and got—criticism for including this problem in the 
series. ‘“‘ Childish,” wrote several solvers contemptuously. 

These people should have a heart. A little algebra gives pleasure 
now and again, as my correspondence testifies. Besides, some of my 
critics are not so hot themselves, as is shown by their struggles with 
Problem 184. 


PROBLEM 184.—THE THREE Group CIPHER 
The first group of three figures is : 


a b 
15218 05609 31479 
This is what happens to it : 
a b a!b Letter 
IS 3 5 E 
21 I 21 U 
80 4 20 = 
56 7 8 H 
09 9 I A 


and so on, throughout the cipher. The complete message is: 


EUTHANASIAN BATTLESHIPS CONCENTRATING. 
PROBLEM 185.—At Spaghetti’s . 

A set of Low’s Cartoons goes to: J. L. Nicholson, 253 Cromwell 
Road, S.W.5. 

Seven points are awarded. 

PRIZES FOR PROBLEM SOLVERS 

A set of Low’s cartoons is awarded to the sender of a correct solution 
selected at random. 

In addition, a record is kept of correct solutions sent, and of the 
points scored weekly by solvers. On attaining 100 points a solver is 
entitled to a prize consisting of any book (or books) reviewed or adver- 
tised in these columns, of a value not greater than ros. Solvers who 
have won a prize on this basis are eligible for a second prize on attaining 
a further 120 points, and for a third prize on attaining a further 150. 
Solutions must be addressed to CALIBAN, co the Editor, and must 
reach this office not later than Tuesday week following publication of 
the problem. Solutions to two problems may be sent in one envelope ; 
but on separate sheets of paper. 

Some indication should be given of the method of solution. 

(U.S.A. Competitors. The Editor regrets that the prizes offered in 
our Week-end Competitions cannot apply to American competitors.] 

CALIBAN 
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WEEK-END CROSSWORD 334 


The sender of the first correct solution to be opened may choose as 
prize a copy of either This England or The Playtime Omnibus. Envelopes 
should be addressed to “CROSSWORDS,” 10 Great Turnstile, 
High Holborn, W.C.1, and must arrive not later than first post next 
Wednesday. Prize-winners should address their claims to the Editor. 
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Set by L.-S, 


The last week’s winner is 
Mr. D. J. Mailagh, 92 Kidbrook Park Road, S.E.3. 


ACROSS. 


1. As farce they hold 
water. 


5. Swarm round 
Timothy. 

9. Noticeably dan- 
gerous officer. 

10. Andrews must 
be struck off the 
Roll of Writers to 
the Signet for this. 

11. Suitable prize for 
testing matches. 

12. A winner of un- 
suitable tricks. 

13. The outside 
edge. 

15. A needlewoman. 
17. And in the back- 
wash a tool appears. 

19. Leaves off work 
and goes to bed. 

21. A famous sur- 
geon in bed. 

23. It would give one 
a fright to make 
such a mistake after 
tea. 

25. Washout legally. 

26. She presumably 
doesn’t wear even a 
pigtail. 

27. Such things 
would antidote 
forget-me-nots. 


28. Signs of per- 
cussive sound. 


DOWN 


1. The A.P.M. goes 
up in the middie to 
observe likenesses. 
2. Chief Prince in the 
Empire. 
3. When these wood- 
men ate free they 
are friendly people. 
4. Dead heat in foot- 
wear competition ? 
5. Black cat would 
be a corrective. 
6. She evidentiy 
walks on the water. 
7. Did he put luna- 
tics to top gear ? 
8. Stout would not 
be suitable for a 
shallow cousin. 


14. Separates oppos- 
ing sides at Court. 
16. One must be to 
keep up fashionably 

in the water. 

17. One does not 
hang the kettle on it 
to boil. 


18. A 
course. 


iobber of 


19. Tracks for horse- 
men in Yorkshire. 

20. They have bows 
on at concerts. 

22. Adds y to n 
phonetically in 
Spain. 
24. A 

tague. 


tragic Mon- 


LAST WEEK’S CROSSWORD 
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gave my holiday 
a flying start ! 





Don’t waste the first half of your holiday trying 
to get fit to enjoy it. Get Eno-health now, and 
then you will be able to make the most of the 
fresh air and exercise from the moment your 


holiday starts. Don’t delay—start Eno now ! 


Eno is more economical — every 
particle is beneficial. Doctors 
recommend Eno — and take it 
themselves. Buy Eno at your 
chemist — 1/6 and (double 
quantity) 2/6. 


Eno is gentle in action—it is an 
effervescent saline and contains 
no harsh purgative salts. Eno 
is pure—it contains no sugar— 
each ingredient is of the highest 
grade, carefully compounded. 


ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 




















1 YOU'RE 


tid KIDS see 


TAKE THEM WITH A 


=] (Rolleiflex 








IF 


TAKING 
THE 


flex is best for the 





ROLLEIFLEX with 
Zeiss Tessar [/3.5 lens 


and Compur shutter 
speeded to 1/500th sec. 
t & B. Generous 
allowance on your ordin- 
ary camera, Lists free! 


binge as HEATON LTD. 


Aren't the photographs you trea- 


sure most those you've taken while 
on holiday? tmagine how priceless 
the snaps of your kiddies will be 


in a few years’ time You're 


going on holiday? See to it that 


Rollei- 
following 


you take the best camera. 


reasons : it is easily manipulated ; 
the focussing is minutely critical ; 
the picture can be seen full size 
and right way up al! the time you 
are composing your picture 


You get reflex quality pictures 
with the convenience and cheap- 
ness of ordinary roll-film. Twelve 
pictures on 8 exp. 3} x 2} roll- 
film for 1/-. 









"PHONE : 


MAYFAIR 7511 (8 lines 


127 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
alsoat 47 Berkeley St., W.1, and 43 Kensington High St., W.8 
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THE WEEK IN THE CITY 


By TOREADOR 


ARMS AND TAXATION—BANK’S GOLD POLICY AND THE GILT-EDGED 
MARKET—PERAK RIVER AND TIN-—-MONTAGUE BURTON 


Is the Chancellor of the Exchequer a man of moods, or are 
his advisers at the Treasury as changeable as weathercocks ? 
On July 3rd Mr. Neville Chamberlain warned the House of 
Commons that it was practically certain that there would be a 
deficit on the Budget. As it is unusual for Chancellors to make 
gloomy prognostications when only three months of the financial 
year have passed it was inferred that the deficit would be huge. 
The Supplementary Estimates for armaments had already 
exceeded the Budget provision for extra defence by £34} millions. 
Was it to be another 6d. on the income tax? This was the 
question continually being asked in the City some weeks ago. 
But on July 23rd Mr. Chamberlain informed a mass meeting at 
Chudleigh that he was hopeful that they (Chudleigh) had seen 
the worst of taxation. The defence programme was to be a 
costly process, he said, but the national finances had so improved 
in the last few years that new taxation was only a fraction of the 
increased expenditure on armaments. ‘“ Our revenue,” he added, 
“has proved to be so buoyant that I have only had to ask the 
taxpayers for £154 millions.” Had Mr. Chamberlain forgotten 
what he said on July 3rd when he was apologising for Supple- 
mentary Estimates which had already upset his Budget by £344 
millions ? The two statements are only capable of one explanation 
—that Mr. Chamberlain has decided to meet this year’s larger 
deficit on rearmament by raising a defence loan. If we are 
to treble the Air Force, increase the Army and build an entirely 
new Navy over a period of years, it would surely be sound finance 
to have a short-dated defence loan—carrying low interest and a 
heavy sinking fund. Personally, I am betting on its issue before 
the end of this financial year. 


* * * 


If a defence loan has been decided on, the gilt-edged market 
need have no qualms: it will be supported by the Treasury and 
“dressed up’”’ for the occasion. I do not suggest that official 
support has already been extended. The recent strength of the 
gilt-edged market has followed, I think, upon a proper appreciation 
of Bank of England policy. Two months ago there were genuine 
fears of a credit stringency. Bankers’ deposits at the Bank of 
England had fallen sharply and the banks’ cash ratios had been 
almost dangerously reduced. If the Bank of England refused 
to increase the supply of bank cash (by buying Government 
securities) how, it was asked, could the joint stock banks go on 
increasing advances without being obliged to sell investments ? 
The recent heavy gold purchases by the Bank of England, and the 
half-yearly statements of the joint stock banks, have dispelled these 
fears. It is now realised that the root of the credit stringency was 
the influx of French funds, and that the Bank of England is 
alert and prepared to take appropriate measures to offset this 
nuisance. It is worth while keeping the technique in mind. 
When French capital takes flight—buying sterling against francs— 
the Exchange Equalisation Fund acquires the francs and exchanges 
them for gold. To pay for the gold the E.E.F. issues Treasury 
Bills, which are taken up by the banks and the discount market. 
As the banks receive no addition to their cash in this operation, 
their cash ratios are reduced—unless the runaway French purchase 
securities from them. If, however, the runaway French do not 
purchase securities from the banks, but actually demand British 
currency for hoarding, then the banks’ cash is reduced and the 
contraction in their cash ratio becomes severe. At the end of 
May last their cash ratio had actually fallen to 10.1 per cent. 


* * * 


It was to meet this threat to easy money that the Bank of 
England began buying gold from the Exchange Equalisation 
Account. Since the end of May last it has purchased about £30 
millions gold at the old parity of 85s. per ounce. These gold pur- 
chases plus its purchases of Government securities have more than 
balanced the £27 millions increase in the note circulation. We do 
not have to ask whether the Government still believes in cheap 
money. The policy of cheap money has been successfully dem- 
onstrated this year. I never could believe in the necessity of dearer 
money while the Treasury maintained an intelligent control of our 





insulated money system. The real threat to the gilt-edged market 
will come when, under the stimulus of the rearmament spending, 
prices and wages have risen sufficiently to make the authorities 
feel nervous about an inflation. Then Bank rate may be raised 
and the gilt-edged market left to its own devices. But I do not 
anticipate this spot of trouble before 1937. In the meantime the 
gilt-edged market, which has already recovered, should remain 
firm and, saving political alarms at home or abroad, prices may 
show a rising trend. The following table gives the high and low 
prices this year, the present prices and the flat and redemption 
yields :— 





1936. Gross Yield %. 
Present 
High. Low. Paice. Flat. Redemption.* 

24% Consols... i. ae 83 84 218 9 — 

3% Locals .. ... 97 % 964 323 a 

34% War Loan oe «107 1 106} 35 9 218 0 (if 1952 
3}% Conversion “ ma 104} 108 3 5 6 3 0 O Cf 1961) 
4% Consols ... a 113% 114 xd. 3 9 6 216 6 (if 1957) 
4% Funding ... oan 116} 117 [= 2 2 16 0 1980) 
3% Funding ... «. 104] 102 103 & 218 6 216 0 (if 1969) 
2}% Funding - 963 93} 933 213 9 3 0 0 Gf 1961) 


* Gross equivalent of net redemption yield with tax at 4s. 9d. 


* * * 


I knew something dreadful would happen when my Statistical 
Assistant began to recommend tin shares. His betting on the 
restriction scheme being renewed obviously stiffened Siam in her 
demand for the unreasonably high quota of 18,000 tons (she was 
offered 15,000 tons), and the negotiations have temporarily broken 
down. 

Statistical Assistant: What do you expect? This is only 
Round 2 in these Oriental negotiations. Siam will come back 
because without the restriction scheme the price of tin may fall 
below {100 per ton. But I have another suggestion—Perak 
River Hydro-Electric ordinary shares at 28s. This electrical share 
is almost a tin share, since 90 per cent. of its electricity sales are to 
Malayan tin mining companies, but it is a tin share which is not 
dependent on the price of tin or on the restriction scheme. Its 
prosperity depends on the physical volume of tin produced, like 
that of the tin smelter. Indeed, it might benefit from a collapse of 
the tin restriction scheme because the volume of Malayan produc- 
tion would undoubtedly rise. Most Malayan producers are low-cost 
producers, and as Bolivia apparently cannot produce her allotted 
quota Malaya would undoubtedly win in the unrestricted race 
for output. To return to Perak River Hydro-Electric, earnings 
in the year to June, 1935, were only 3 per cent., but for the year 
to June, 1936, I am looking for earnings of about 12 per cent. 
On the basis of the current tin quota of 90 per cent. I would be 
surprised if earnings are much less than 15 per cent., and having 
regard to the increase in tin consumption—resulting from the 
recovery in America and the rearmament expenditures, not to 
mention the potential demand for bully-beef tins—the quota is 
not likely to fall below 90 per cent. At 28s. the shares return an 
estimated earnings yield of 8.6 per cent. 

Toreador : I agree that the shares look attractive, but I still 
cannot understand why you do not recommend British Tin 
Investment at 12s. 6d. to yield nearly 7 per cent. on last year’s 
dividends, with the prospect of a yield of 8 per cent. this year if 
dividends are increased from 8} to 10 per cent. (The interim 
dividend has been increased from 2} per cent. to 3 per cent.). The 
break-up value is probably around 14s. British Tin Investment, 
in my view, is the safest and probably the cheapest way of ac- 
quiring an interest in the tin mining and smelting industry. 

Stop Press: Siam has agreed to tin restriction in principle 
and the quota negotiations (Round 3) are to be resumed. But 
not this argument with my Statistical Assistant. 


* * x 


The 4} per cent. first mortgage debenture stockholders of 
Montague Burton may feel a little anxious about the issue 
this week of 4 per cent. debenture stock and 5 per cent. preference 
shares by Montague Burton Shop Properties, Ltd. When the 
£3,000,000 4} per cent. debenture stock of Montague Burton 
was issued in 1935 it was specifically charged on £4,538,059 of 
freehold and leasehold shops and received a floating charge upon 
the remaining assets, including shop properties valued at 
£2,109,000. If Montague Burton is free to sell to M.B. Shop 
Properties, Ltd., the properties it has not specifically charged— 
it has so far sold £750,000 worth—the security behind Montague 
Burton 4} per cent. debenture stock will obviously be weakened. 
So far it has not been dangerously weakened, but it will be soon 
time to call a halt. 
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Company Meeting 


FURNESS, WITHY & CO., LTD. 


The Forty-fifth Annual General Meeting of Furness, Withy and Co., 
Ltd., was held on July 28th at Furness House, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
The Lord Essendon, who presided, said (in part) that the improvement 
in the net result of £415,310—an increase of about £20,000-—would 
have been even more marked but for heavily increased costs due to 
labour conditions, wages, and fuel oil. 

Whilst it was a source of strength to the company that its interests 
were so widespread, it was equally true that their problems were multi- 
plied for the same reason. The board had in the past endeavoured to 
secure a participation in such trade expansions as they considered most 
probable, as, for example, the acquisition of the Prince Line, which 
gave them a participation in several United States trades at a time 
when the overseas trade of the United States was rapidly developing. 
They had also acquired the balance of the share capital of Shaw Savill 
and Albion in order to secure a very definite participation in an Empire 
trade of the first importance—between the United Kingdom, New 
Zealand, Australia and South Africa. Since they last met a fresh trade 
agreement with the Argentine was being negotiated. As to the United 
States, where they had many interests, by the latest subsidy regulations, 
American shipowners engaged in overseas trade would be entitled to 
Government assistance in regard to both construction and operation 
of their ships. 

Dealing with the general position of shipping, the Chairman said 
that the rerzedy he had proposed some four years ago of a voluntary 
laying up agreement had not been considered universally practicable. 
A subsequent proposal for a contributory laying up agreement had not 
received the necessary support. The Scrap and Build Scheme was 
of greater benefit to the shipbuilding than to the shipowning industry. 

The whole country must have been gratified to hear the recent survey 
of British trade made by the President of the Board of Trade in the 
House of Commons. Those who had read the speech would have 
noted that the improvement which he reported was largely confined to 
home markets, and he admitted that the recovery had been slow in the 
export trades. It was the export trade, or rather the overseas trade, 
which, of course, included imports, which particularly affected the 
shipping industry. Reference was made to the gratifying recovery in 
the shipbuilding industry, but he looked im vain for any reference to 
shipowning. One pleasing feature, however, was the President’s state- 
ment that the decline in international trade appeared to have been 
arrested at last. The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 














The Advantages of a 
Banking Account 


A BANKING ACCOUNT WITH’ THE 
C.W.S. BANK ENSURES : 


Convenient and easily provable pay- 
ments of accounts. 

Excellent interest coupled with 
moderate and easily ascertainable 
Commission. Safe custody of docu- 
ments, deeds and other valuables, 
free of charge. 

The use of one or more of over 2,500 
Co-operative Society Agencies. 


AND MANY OTHER’ SERVICES. 
INQUIRIES TO 


C.W.S. BANK 


Head Office : 1 Balloon Street, MANCHESTER. 


BRANCHES : 
99 Leman Street, London, E.1; 42 Kingsway, London, 
W.C.2; and Transport House, Smith Square, Westminster. 


West Blandford Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Broad Quay, BRISTOL. 






































SOUTH AFRICA 


Splendidly situated outside the sphere of European 
political turmoil is undoubtedly one of the most 
prosperous corners of the world, where 
capital is safe and your income assured. Invest 


in UNIT CERTIFICATES as issued by :— 


THE UNIT SECURITIES & TRUST 
COMPANY OF SOUTH AFRICA 
LTD., JOHANNESBURG 


which gives you in addition :— 


your 


a. EXPERT MANAGEMENT 
b. TRUSTEES’ PROTECTION 
c. AUDITORS’ CONTROL 


d. SEVEN UNITS, containing 70 of 


the best Dividend paying Stocks and 


Shares to choose from, giving net yields of 


514% to 9% 


UNIT SECURITIES 





& TRUST CO of SA. LFD. 


The Guardian of the Investor 


APPLY OR WRITE IMMEDIATELY FOR 
THE FREE OFFICIAL HANDBOOK AND 
PARTICULARS OF PRICES ON THIS 


SOUND FORM OF INVESTMENT TO THE 


AGENT IN LONDON, 261/40, SALISBURY 
HOUSE, LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2. 


METROPOLITAN 5491 
or 


Your Banker, Broker or Financial Agent. 
, 
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Old Jan 


By STIJN STREUVELS 


A moving story of a peasant’s inability to retain the independence which is suddenly thrust upon 
him. It is simply written, unsentimental, unexaggerated and yet, wholly convincing. Jan has 
one virtue, hard work ; one vice, drink ; and for the first part of his life one love, his horses. 
His story is also that of the countless millions of human beings who wrest a living from 








the land. 


The Heart Awakes 
Edited by M. B. KENNICOTT 


A story of much originality and charm, told 
entirely in the letters of two lovers, an 
Englishman and German woman. The 
scene is mostly in Geneva and the book 
throws some light on recent international 
affairs. But it is fascinating chiefly as a study 
of two delightful personalities. 7s. 6d. 


Bertha von Suttner 
and the Struggle to 
Avert the World War 
By CAROLINE PLAYNE 


“ There is much in this account of the efforts 
to prevent the World War which is reminiscent 
of the events of the last ten years.” —Times 
Literary Supplement. 8s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Eagles Restrained 


By BRIAN TUNSTALL 


“The situation chosen by Mr. Tunstall is 
only too alarmingly topical, for the eagles of 
his title are those of Germany and Poland, 
who in his story are about to fight over Danzig. 
But in his story it is 1954, and the League of 
Nations has an international air police which 
is promptly despatched to quell both com- 
batants.”— Yorkshire Post. 7s. 6d. 


India and the World 
By JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


“ He sees the world in change, tending ever 
more towards the Socialist ideal of freedom, 
social, economic, and political... . It is, 
however, well that we should see ourselves 
through the eyes of an Indian Nationalist 
leader, unflattering though the portrait may 
be to our self-esteem.”—-The Times. 55. 


Tsushima 


By A. NOVIKOFF.PRIBOY 


This is a vivid description of the greatest naval action of modern times, the battle of the island 
of Tsushima in 1905, when the Japanese destroyed almost the entire Russian “ Armada,” which 
had struggled fifteen thousand miles across the world to reach its enemy. The author, who 
was an eye-witness, has written a thrilling and accomplished account of his experiences. _I6s. 


40 Museum 


Street, W.C.1 
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